THE FUNCTIONS OF A UNIVERSITY 


By ProFessor JOHN MAcMuRRAY 


HE new Education Act marks a definite stage in the 

development of our schools. It will probably be 

many years before any steps can be taken to carry 

the process farther. We must await the experience 

which will come from the administration of the Act. 
It is natural now to turn our attention to those parts of our 
educational system which lie outside the scope of the Act, and 
in particular to the universities. It is also desirable ; for there 
can be no serious doubt that there is a great need to rethink 
and replan our university system, if indeed it can be called a 
system. Yet any attempt to force a systematic reorganization 
upon our university institutions from outside would prove 
impossible. It would meet with a resistance so powerful that 
it could hardly be successful; and if the resistance could be 
overcome, the result would be disastrous. Freedom is not 
merely desirable in the life of a university, it is a first essential. 
Without freedom it ceases to be a university, and the instinctive 
resistance to regulation imposed from without which a university 
exhibits if it is worth its salt has a perfectly sound and healthy 
basis. Indeed it might be maintained, not without reasonable 
ground, that under modern conditions this resistance is being 
dangerously undermined, and requires to be stimulated and 
strengthened. At any rate it may be taken as a first principle 
that any organization and correlation of the universities should 
be determined by the universities themselves, however much it 
is stimulated by the pressure of outside opinion. 

Before any useful attempt can be made to plan a university 
system which will meet the needs of contemporary society, it 
is necessary to be clear about the functions which the universities 
have to fulfil. This is specially important now because for a 
long time our universities have been changing their character, 
without adequate consideration of the consequences, in piece- 
meal response to pressures of a changing society. In particular 
the development of science and its applications has disturbed 
the balance of traditional university life profoundly. The 
proper equipment of scientific departments for teaching and 
research is extremely expensive when compared with the older 
departments, and necessarily absorbs a large part of the too 
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limited resources which are available for expansion. At the 
same time this highly desirable development of science imparts 
an increasingly technical character to university education. So 
far no satisfactory method has been found for bringing scientific 
studies within the cultural synthesis which the older curriculum 
provided. This is merely one of the ways in which the organiza- 
tion and life of our universities has been altered by the pressure 
of social needs. -There are many others. Together they have 
worked a transformation in the character of our universities, 
and the process will continue and even increase. In this way 
new functions have been and are being thrust upon the 
university, without regard to their effect upon its older and more 
important functions. What we need are the principles of a 
new synthesis of university life, and it is only by rethinking 
the functions of a university in relation to contemporary needs. 
that these can be brought to light. 

It is necessary to be clear about the radical difference between 
a university and a school. The whole function of a school is 
educational, but the education of its students is only one of 
the functions of a university, and not, perhaps, the most 
important. It is a mistake to think of the universities, and to 
plan for their development as if they were merely the top story 
of a national educational system. If a university allows itself to 
respond to the increase in its numbers by adopting the methods 
suitable to a school, it fails even in its educational function. It is 
especially important to stress this point for two reasons. The 
first is that the pressure of society upon the universities is made 
effective principally by the continuous increase in the number 
of university students. The second is that the provision of 
public funds for the extension and development of university 
work is likely to be made largely, if not solely, for its educational 
work; to provide for the teaching of a greater number of 
students, in a greater number of subjects. The proper balance 
of university life has already been gravely upset by the over- 
concentration of the staff upon their teaching duties: Any 
satisfactory reorganization must correct this fault. 

A university is primarily a centre of cultural life and cultural 
progress. Its business, in the community which it serves and 
on its behalf, is to maintain and to advance knowledge and 
learning. The education of undergraduate students is derived 
from this primary function and is an essential part of it. One 
important character of university work follows from the nature 
of this primary function. A university cannot properly be 
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rtisan. It-cannot serve a limited purpose or special policy— 
even if it be a national one. It must seek the truth and maintain 
the truth. Knowledge and. learning ate inherently and 
universally human and international in their scope. A university 
can only serve its own community by serving humanity. Its 
6utlook is necessarily international; if it were to adopt an 
exclusively national outlook or to become the servant ofa 
merely national policy it would betray the nation ange to 
serve. 

This task of cultural leadership which is the full and’ ‘proper 
business of a university can only be fulfilled if the university 
combines and integrates three main functions. It must provide 
for the maintenance and diffusion of culture in ‘the community. 
It must arrange for carrying on research in all branches of 
learning. It must undertake the education of undergraduate 
students. These three functions are not, of course, completely 
separable. They inter-penetrate and overlap at many points. 
But they are sufficiently distinct to sequire separate provision 
to be made for them, and to demand separate consideration. 

The cultural function deserves special thought both because 
it is the key to the other two and because under present 
conditions it is apt to be overlooked and neglected. A university 
cannot function ina vacuum. It is rooted in the life and history 
of the community to which it belongs. It needs to be sustained 
and nourished by the society around it. It must have its roots 
well spread in the contemporary circumstances of the world 
that surrounds it. It must be known and respected by those 
who live and work around it and responsive to their interests 
and their needs. This’is important precisely because its own 
immediate preoccupations are to such a latge extent remote 
from those of ordinary life. » Unless’ the life of the university 
is effectively bound up with that of society around it its learning 
must become pedantic and its, educational ‘activities largely 
sterile. It is the lack of a sensitive and organic rélation between 
the university ‘and the ‘world outside its walls which makés the 
word “academic ” ’sooften a term of reproach,’ Ter 3D & 

If the university is to fulfil: this’ decisive: fanctioti two things 
are necessary. It must be a placé where knowledge ‘is “wnified, 
and not merely a -common ‘house fot disjointed specialisms. 
Cultuté is ‘synthetic. and total.. The pure specialist is the 
opposite of the marPof culture.’ An association of specialists 
in different and limited fields of i icarning is not and cannot be 
a centre of culture. The university must be designed to 
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encouragé-and: facilitate the interchange of knowledge through 
which. it can become a spiritual whole. ' The second need is 
that his inner unification should be in constant.and vital relation 
to the cultaral-life in the community around it. If it is not, 
such culture as it can achieve within its walls will be archeolog- 
ical and dead, not alive and contemporary. For this interchange 
with, the living culture around. it the university must also be 
designed. Nor are these two aspects of its cultural function so 
unrelated as they might seem at first sight. To a great extent 
the second is the condition of ‘the first; for the departments 
of knowledge can only be unified in the active life of a human 
community. 

_ It is in this cultural function that our universities are most 
conspicuously failing.. But the failure is not to any great 
extent theit own responsibility. It reflects the disintegration of 
traditional. culture. which -has been going on throughout the 
modern -period. and which has been greatly accelerated during 
the last.century.. This process, as we know, has been closely 
bound up with the development of modern science. The 
conflict between.science and religion has been the expression 
of the conflict between science and traditional European culture, 
in which religion was the bond of unity. Our older culture has 
failed to absorb the new scientific knowledge into itself. This 
cultural situation is reflected in the modern university in the 
dissociation of the faculties of- Arts and of Science, the former 
supplying the elements of a liberal, humanistic education, while 
the latter devotes -itself:to specialized training in the techniques 
and processes of the various sciences. In comsequence the 
crux of the cultural problem for the universities lies in the 
unification of Arts and Science.1_ They must discover how to 
include science within a unified culture, and so make it part 
of a common, liberal education. 

The second general function of a- university is that of 
research. It must provide not merely for maintaining common 
culture which includes and combines all branches of learning 
and cultural activity, but for the advance and development of 
each of these.. To this aspect of their work the universities are 
perhaps more keenly alive than they have been for a considerable 
period. The growing influence and importance of scientific 
studies is mainly responsible. University appointments and 
promotion now depend much more on evidence of the will 
and capacity for independent research than on any other 


1 This question is more fully dealt with in the article by Bonamy Dobrée on page 341. 
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single factor, considerably more than upon proved ability as a 
teacher. . But. while there’ is no doubt of the willingness of the. 
universities to carry. out this function they are seriously 
hampered in their efforts to do‘so effectively. For this there 
are two main reasons. The first is at/bottom financial. Except 
in special cases and for particular. purposes the funds available 
for research work are quite itiadequate. Teaching and adminis- 
tration necessarily have first claim upon the general funds. 
Special grants for research purposes; even if they are available, 
do not touch the main issue. The advancement of Jeatning in 
his own department of study is.a primary duty of every member 
of an academic staff. It is no solution to provide facilities for 
special research wortkers. What is needed is to relieve the 
ordinary membets of the academic staff sufficiently of the 
pressure of teaching and administrative duties under conditions 
which will stimulate and facilitate their work as pioneers of 
knowledge. The second reason is the inadequacy with which 
the modern university fulfils the cultural function to which we 
have already referred. Except in those departments—mainly 
scientific and technical—which have an active relation with 
social activities outside, university research loses its living 
stimulus and tends to become scholastic and trivial, a matter 
of personal idiosyncracy which avoids contact with questions 
of contemporary importance. 

The educational function of a university necessarily bulks 
largest both in public estimation and in the time, effort, and 
expenditure in which it involves the university staff. The great 
majority of the members of a university are undergraduate 
students. For them and for their parents the university is first 
and foremost an institution for higher education ; and it is in 
this capacity that the university makes its most immediate and 
palpable contact with the general public. This general fact has 
been exaggerated in our own time by the rapid rise in the 
numbet of students seeking admission, with the resulting 
concentration of: attention on providing accommodation and 
teaching facilities and-on the large-scale organization which this 
entails. Even more important is the change in the character of 
the student population. A dwindling proportion of students 
can‘afford to look upon their university career as an opportunity 
for quiet study and reflection. Circumstances require them to 
treat it as a chance to acquire professional qualifications for 
earning a living. This makes the degree examination, often 
very much against their inclination, the goal of their efforts, 
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and dictates the “subjects” they must study on utilitarian 
tather than educational principles. Against the perversion of 
education which this entails the universities—both staff and 
students—wage a continuous but unsuccessful warfare. They 
win tactical successes, but suffer strategical defeat. The con- 
trolling forces are entrenched in the economic structure of 
contemporary society, beyond their reach. This is why such a 
large proportion of university teachers will agree that the effect 
of the examination system is deplorable, while admitting that it 
cannot be avoided. 

_ For these reasons it is especially important to insist now 
that the educational function of a university is not its only or 
even its primary function, and also that it is not a continuation 
of schooling nor a professional training-ground. Its educational 
function is derivative from, and should be integrated with, its 
other functions. When a student is admitted to a university he 
becomes a member of a community which exists to serve the 
development of culture and the advancement of knowledge. 
He has his own part to play in its life and work. His education 
comes from being immersed in this atmosphere of intellectual 
activity, and associated in it for a period with older and more 
experienced students for whom the cultivation of the things of 
the mind is a permanent and professional task. He is no longer 
a passive recipient of instruction. but an active participant in 
the search for knowledge. The more he gives to the life of 
the community the more he receives. He is in some ways 
more like an apprentice than a pupil; and his first and hardest 
lesson is to learn to be a student; to create in himself the interests, 
capacities, and aptitudes for self-training and self-cultivation; to 
acquire standards of criticism and habits of accuracy; to master 
the tools and the techniques of reflection and investigation. He 
learns these things not by himself but in association with other 
students, in co-operation and in competition with his fellows, 
in discussion and collaboration. In the process of university 
education class lectures have their use, and a valuable use it is 
if the lecturer knows how to manage it; but even here it is 
what the student does with the lectures that really matters. 

It is clear from this that the ability of.a university to perform 
its educational function well depends on the extent-to which it 
performs its other functions adequately. If it fails to be a focus 
of cultural synthesis, it will at best provide a specialized pto- 
fessional training which varies from department fe depafttient, 
but which is poorly related to the natural balance -of human 
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life and human personality. If it fails also to be a home of 
research and advance in knowledge, it will degenerate into a 
glorified high-school, a sort of super-polytechnic. If this is 
not to happen, the permanent members of the university must, 
of course, be men and women of high culture as well as of 
intellectual distinction ; but it is’at least equally important that 
its students should be seeking knowledge and culture and not 
something else. It is the demands of society upon it, made 
effective in the demands and‘desires of its students, that in the 
long ‘run determine the temper and the quality of the education 
which any university provides. pid 

In a proper university education two things must be com- 
bined which correspond to its two functions as a focus of culture 
and as a place of research. It must combine a balanced general: 
education with specialized training in some particular department 
of study. The important and difficult matter is the combination: 
of the two ; for it is not enough to provide a general education 
fot some students while offering specialized training for others. 
It must provide both for all its students. Some subjects lend 
themselves more easily to the cultutal needs of students than 
others ; some are in their nature more technical and specialized. 
But this is a matter of degree. The most cultural of studies can 
easily be turned into a narrow and arid specialism ; the most 
specialized can be used as an instrument of general culture, 
if it is taught and studied with imagination, and with a conscious 
reference to its place in the economy of knowledge. On the 
other hand, it is only by becoming something of an expert in 
one branch of knowledge that any student can focus a wide 
range of interest and information and bring it to life. Without 
this he can contribute nothing of value of his own in any field, 
and his general education can only result in a superficial 
dilettantism, if indeed it has any noticeable permanence at all. 
Specialized knowledge without a background of general culture, 
again, is meaningless, and can be dangerous to the individual 
who possesses it and to society. It is unbalanced. 

Here again we are brought up against the antithesis of Arts’ 
and Science. Speaking generally, this antithesis corresponds to. 
the distinction between a general, cultural education and a 
specialized technical training. This is less true than it used to 
be, because, owing to the prestige of scientific progress and the- 
pressure of professionalism, the spirit of specialism has made 
inroads into the territory of the Faculty of Arts. But it is 
more important to observe that a general education which 
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excludes science canriot provide a cultural development which 
is adequate to the needs of contemporary society ; while the 
growing numbers and the growing importance of our scientists 
in the economy of social life makes it essential that they should 
be men of broad and balanced sympathies. The key to a new 
conception of a liberal education, corresponding to the new 
cultural synthesis that is required by the conditions of modern 
life, would seem to lie in bridging the gulf which separates the 
university faculties of Arts and Science. 

I have deliberately omitted any suggestions as to how these 
functions can be effectively carried out in modern universities 
under modern conditions. Such suggestions would be pre- 
mature. We must first agree upon our goal before we can 
fruitfully discuss how to reach it. Unless we can agree on 
this our debates upon methods and upon organization will be 
as interminable as they will be fruitless. I have also made no 
distinction between the older and the newer universities. It 
is true that the traditions of the older universities, established 
as they were before the economic and social pressures of modern 
society upon educational facilities became acute, enable them 
to perform their essential cultural function better than those 
institutions which have been called into existence to meet newer 
needs. But this is a dwindling asset; for the tradition of 
culture which survives is rooted in social conditions which are 
rapidly passing away. The asset of the newer institutions is 
that they are more directly related to the contemporary world 
which has called them into being, even if the cultural chaos 
of the time is reflected in their life and organization. It may 
even prove easier to achieve a new cultural synthesis in places 
where an old one has not to be displaced or overcome. 

It may perhaps be thought that my analysis of the functions 
of a university is too remote from present actuality and too 
much influenced by ancient academic traditions to be of much 
immediate value. This at least is not my intention. I have 
tried to ground it in the perennial needs of human nature and 
human society. At the same time I have looked rather to the 
future than to the past. There are clear signs that great changes 
in social structure and social outlook are taking place which 
will alter the demands that are made upon all our educational 
and cultural institutions. The period of individualism, of analysis, 
of cultural disintegration is passing. It was a necessary correlate 
of the growth of science, within a culture which was antithetical 
to it and resisted its progress. Now science has triumphed ; 
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and we look to science as the instrument of social reorganization. 
The ase of science for social ends demands a unity of purpose 
in society which must express itself in and depend upon the 
achievement of a cultural synthesis. In the new societies which 
have resulted from the revolutionary upheavals of our time the 
sense of need for cultural unity and the attempt to supply, or 
even to impose it are characteristic. Elsewhere the idea of 
social. planning makes steady headway. ‘These are strong 
evidences that the tide is turning, and that a period of social 
and therefore of cultural unification lies before us. To stress 
the cultural function of the university. now is not to hanker 
after the past, but to look to the future., For the new synthesis 
must be very different from the old. ‘The social use of science 
makes specialized and technical knowledge the instrument of 
common social purposes. The inner unity of spirit from which 
such common purposes can grow and. by which they can be 
sustained must be familiar with its instruments and adequate 
to their employment. 








THE NUMBER OF UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


By Sir Ernest SIMON 


N considering the number of students who should go to 
our universities, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
astonishing contrasts between the practice in this country 
and the United States of America. I spent three months 
in the autumn. of 1942 visiting twenty universities in all 
parts of the U.S.A. ‘The scale on which they tackle big things 
over there is, of course, impressive and éxciting. Nobody could 
help being moved to-admiration and wonder by their great 
aeroplane factories, by the Kaiser shipyards, by their skyscrapers 
and railway stations, by. their superb parkways and bridges. 
But by far the most impressive and exciting thing in the U.S.A. 
is their faith in education. They are educating their younger 
generation on a scale hitherto unapproached in the world’s 
history. 
The following table compares the number of students taking 
whole-time post-secondary school education in the United 
States and in Great Britain. 


U.S.A 

Whole-time Great Britain* 
Students of University 
College Grade Students 
Number of students—1900 .. 237,000 .. 20,000 
, 1938 .. 1,350,000 .. 50,000 
Percentage increase .. ws 468% .. 150% 

Students as a percentage of the 

whole population .. - t.06% .. 88% 
Annual entry .. oe .» 307,000 .. 15,000 
Annual graduates a .. 165,000 .. 15,000 


Whole-time staff ae .. 123,000 .. 3,900 

The United States figures include nearly all whole-time post 
secondary school students, the British figures include only 
university students. To make the British figures comparable 
with the American, it is necessary to add students in Teachers’ ' 
Training, Technical, Agricultural and Theological Colleges. 
The total number of these in 1938 was under 20,000, so that 
1The figures for the United States are taken from the Federal Government’s Biennial 


Statistical Report for 1937-38. 
*The British figures are taken from the Report of the University Grants Committee. 
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“the British figures, in order to be comparable with the American, 
should be increased by about, 4o per cent. 

. ~The total university income in each country for the year 
“1937-38 was as follows—in millions of pounds : 


U.S.A. Great Britain * 
Fees Se es Sey TH 35th ee ieut g 
Grants from all Government.» °° 4 0 oli 7 
Authorities = ‘ ss Meir § 


Endowment income, gifts and 
sundty .. 56 iF fe 31 eee Ty 
97 "6.5 

The contrast is so startling, the American superiority in 

numbers is so overwhelming, that the least we can do is to 

study with the utmost care what they are doing, what results 

they are achieving, whether we can usefully learn anything from 

what may: prove to be this epoch-making experiment in the 

‘mass education of a people. 


STANDARDS ; 

It- is often said in this country “the quantity of university 
education is not important; what matters is quality. The 
American universities do not know what we mean by a university 

’ education ; - their education is mainly technical and, of low 
quality.” 2 : 

It is generally agreed that the intellectual level of the first 
two years at the average American college is equivalent to work 
done in the top. forms of the secondary schools in Britain. 
The immense scale of education means, of course, a lower 
standard among the students, and the rapid expansion means 
that there has ‘not been time to train sufficient first-rate teachers. 
But much. Ametican university work is of first-class quality. 
For instance, Harvard and Chicago Universities have each 
about 4,000- graduate students. Nobody doubts that the 
majority of their, graduates, es seg in such subjects. as law, 
medicine and engineering, are doing excellent work, comparable 
with anything that is done at Oxford or Cambridge. — | 

It is true that much of the American college education. is 
narrowly. technical, but so is much of the English. I took 
mechanical sciences at Cambridge 40 years ago; it consisted 

These figntes. are. or the same basis as the previous table; to be strictly comparable 
with the American figures, the British should probably be increased by about 25 per cent. 
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exclusively of mathematics and engineering, no physics or 
chemistry, no history of engineering, nothing about the place 
of engineering in the world; not one word did I hear from 
any university or college don of any humanistic subject, and I 
speak from experience when I say that it is still possible to 
take an Honours degree in engineering at Cambridge and to 
be hardly able to write a simple report. By way of contrast, 
when 1 visited the California, Institute of: Technology, the 
President, Dr. R. A. Millikan; a Nobel prize winner, told me 
that of the four-year course every student. has to spend a 
quarter of his time on the humanities under the leadership 
of distinguished political scientists, historians and others. 


ABILITY TO BENEFIT 

One of the fundamental problems of university education 
is to discover what types of students are capable of benefiting 
by a-university education ;. or to. put it another way, what 
students have such qualities that it ‘would be worth the nation’s 
while to go to the expense of giving them a univefsity education. 

There is only one relevant quality that can be measured in 
figures; the Intelligence.Quotient (I.Q.).. This is far from 
accurate, and nobody knows.exactly what it measures ;. but it 
.does undoubtedly measure some quality which. in a certain 
degree is essential.to university work. | . 

Dr. Cyril Burt recently published an article in which he 
suggested that an. I.Q. of 135 was needed for.university- work 
and that this corresponded to about.14 pet cent of each age 
group, and also corresponded roughly with ‘the numbers- who 
now go to the universities. He.thought that among the 15,000 
at the universities, a few thousand ought not to be there, and 
about a corresponding number were excluded for financial 
or other reasons.. But if this was adjusted, and the 15,000 
students with. the I.Q. were. educated at the universities all 
would be well. ke 

Other psychologists take ‘the view that at the provincial 
universities the average student has an I.Q. of about 120 and 
is well able to benefit by a university education ; this includes 
about 10 per cent of the age group. In the U.S.A. 14 per cent 
of the age group 18 to. 21 are at college. . 

The fact is that we do ‘not .know.whether 1} per cent or 
14 per cent of the population are worthy of a’ university 
education. A two yeats’ investigation into this matter is about 
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to be undertaken at Manchester University under the direction 
of the Professors of Education, Psychology and Economics, and 
it may be hoped that the result of this investigation may give 
us some better guidance than we have at present in this very 
important matter. In the meantime, it is safe to say that to 
resist any increase in the number of university students in this 
country, on the grounds that all who are fit for university 
education are already getting it, can only be based on prejudice 
and not on evidence. 


GRADUATE EMPLOYMENT 
in European democracies a serious problem of unemployment 
among university graduates arose in the inter-war years. Yet 
none of them produced graduates on anything approaching the 
American scale. How does the United States avoid this serious 
difficulty ? 

In the first place, the belief in education and the insistence 
on degrees means a great demand for university graduates. 
But, apart from this, there is another factor in which America 
is unique. University students do not insist on a white collar 
job, but are willing to take what they can get. Students regularly 
work their way through college ; leading industrialists frequently 
insist on their sons earning money in this way for the good of 
their souls. I was interested to see in a Boston paper an 
advertisement as follows : 


Harvard University 
STUDENTS FOR HIRE 


“ Again this year, hundreds of Harvard students will 
be registered with us for part-time employment. . . . 
“Registered with us are experienced and dependable 
CHAUFFEURS, HousE CLEANERS, GARDENERS, FURNACE 
MEN, KITCHEN AsSISTANTS, Door MEN, SECRETARIES, 
on.” ; 
And Harvard is the Oxford of the U.S.A. ! 

An American authority writes: “I would be inclined to 
emphasize the fact that the ‘mportant difference between the 
university student here and elsewhere is that he is willing to 
turn to any vocation that may turn up, and does not restrict 
his expectations to the liberal or semi-liberal professions. It is 


1See “Unemployment in the Learned Professions,” by W. M. Kotschnig, (Oxford 
University Press). 
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this democratic outlook that has saved the country, as con- 
trasied with Continental Europe or South America, from the 
dangers of ‘ over-production of intellectuals.’ ” 


THE GRADUATE IN INDUSTRY 

There can be no doubt of one thing: that the scale of 
university educati.. in the U.S.A. is of great advantage to 
industry, in two separate ways. In the first place, universities 
play an essential part not only in carrying out scientific research 
on a great scale but in providing the large numbers of scientists 
and technicians required for the immense scale of industrial 
research anid development. 

In the second place, the great majority of men in important 
positions in American industry have themselves been through 
a university course. Even if the course may not have been 
equivalent to an English Honours course, they have learnt to 
respect the university ideal, they know what research and 
development mean, and how to employ the scientist effectively. 
Evidence of this is given by the importance which is commonly 
attached to the post of Director of Research ; in at least one 
instance such a post carries with it a salary of 75,000 dollars a 
year. Forty years ago American industry was governed by the 
practical man who did not believe in research. Sections of some 
of our industries are so governed to-day. Is there any remedy 
for this, except a great increase in the scale of university 
education ? 


“ce TIME 9? 

Striking evidence of the effect of widespread college educa- 
tion on the cultural and political interests of the U.S.A. is 
provided by the journal “Time.” This is a high-class news 
magazine, covering a wide field in world affairs. It has much 
solid information in very readable form; for instance, there 
have recently been long articles on General Smuts and on the 
Archbishop of York, written for American consumption but 
containing many interesting facts difficult to find in this 
country. 

The following table, which has been supplied by the 
proprietor of “ Time,” shows the degree of education of that 
journal’s readers, and accounts for the fact that the circulation 
in the United States is 1,100,000, more than twenty times as 
great as any similar English weekly : 
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Adults who have 
attended 
edycation Readers of Per cent 
institutions “Time ” of Total 
as follows : 
1. College .. .. «. 9,280,000 1,935,000 21% 
2. High School but not 
College +s «+ «+ 31,260,000 610,000 2% 
3. Elementary School 
Olly“... (.. se . 2s $GjNgD OOO 85,000 .2% 
. CONCLUSION 


Is it possible to form any reliable judgment of the effect of 
this tremendous experiment in mass higher education? I 
discussed this question in various parts of the country with 
many groups from schools, universities, professions, business 
and public life. I found unanimous agreement about the 
importance of large scale university education for industry. 
Apart from this I found strong differences of opinion, and much 
active controversy. Let me try to sum up the views of the 
believers and of the doubters. 

The optimists hold that Americans have an almost religious 
faith in education, and in particular a democratic faith that every 
boy and girl is entitled to equal educational opportunity. The 
late Walter A. Jessup, the experienced President of the Carnegie 
Corporation, recently wrote as follows : 

“No other country has ever dreamed of supporting so many 
institutions or of encouraging half so many students (relative 
to the whole population) to undertake a college education. 
Organized education at all levels represents the supreme attempt 
of American democracy to provide a complete preparation for 
life open to all, irrespective of religious, social, political, or 
economic differences. Colleges and universities have been made 
possible only through sacrifice. Their founders have been 
actuated by a supreme faith in the value of education.” 

America is spending as much as the whole of the rest of the 
world on university education ; and is on her way to producing 
a nation educated to a degree hitherto unapproached. 

Already much has been achieved. They have educated 
scientific workers on such a scale and with such success that 
American industry now leads the world in new developments 
in peace and in war. 

Standards in political life and public administration, both 
national and local, have risen to a remarkable degree in the last 
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generation, and this is undoubtedly due to a considerable 
extent to the influence of the increasing numbers of university 
students who are entering public life. ; 

Professor A. N. Whitehead, who has spent the last eighteen 
years at Harvard, told me how impressed he was with the 
American people—a mixture of restless and enterprising men 
and women from many countries, and of many races; their 
great adventure in civilizing a continent; their passion for 
education. He thought it not unlikely that they might be near 
to creating one of the great periods of human history. 

The pessimists interpret what is happening very differently. 
They hold that the Americans do not believe in education. 
They do believe in training to get a better job, and in the social 
advantages of high school and university for their sons and 
daughters. 

The great scale of education is bad. It means that masses 
of second-rate students attend the university simply to have a 
good time and to gain prestige ; they are incapable of benefiting 
by a university education; and they so overload the staff as 
to spoil the work of the teachers and of the researchers, and 

revent the few relatively good students from getting full 
benefit. The result is inevitable mediocrity ; and the greatest 
problem of democracy is the fight against mediocrity. 

Some go further and say that education is a gigantic racket. 
It produces facility and self-confidence ; students live on the 
surface. Their favourite reading is the comic strip in the daily 
paper. It does not produce hard, clear thinking, nor judgment, 
nor wisdom. 

I believe personally, without any doubt whatever, that the 
balance of truth is on the side of the optimists. But even if 
the present scale proves ultimately to be right, it will take a 
long time to learn how to adapt education to the needs of so 
large a proportion of the population. Probably two generations 
may have to elapse before it will become possible to form any 
reliable and final judgment on the results of this tremendous 
experiment. 

The United States is making a far greater effort than any 
other country, except perhaps Russia, to give to every individual 
the best education by which he or she can benefit. If they are 
making a mistake in giving university education to too many 
students, it is surely one of the noblest mistakes in history. 
Can we afford to ignore what many people believe to be perhaps 
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the most encouraging and exciting development in human 
affairs since the introduction of democracy ? 


Britain: Docrors AND TEACHERS 

The two most important professions from the point of view 
of university education are medicine and teaching. In 1938, 
out of a total student body of 50,000, 13,000 were being educated 
to become doctors or dentists and 5,000 to become teachers. 
As it happens, Government reports have just been published 
on the future of education for both these professions: the 
Goodenough Report on medicine and the McNair Report on 
teachers. 

The Goodenough Report marks an epoch in university 
education for the professions. Of all the professions, medicine 
already has the highest percentage of university graduates ; the 
Goodenough Report insists that in future all medical men 
should be educated in universities. The paragraphs in which 
this matter is argued are so important that I quote them 
verbatim. 

“ The training should provide the student with a university 
education on broad and liberal lines. A mere technical training 
will not fit a student to perform his future professional work 
properly. He must have a university education if he is to enter 
medical practice with an outlook beyond the confines of an 
examination syllabus, with a well-disciplined mind, wide human 
interests, and an intelligence able to move with the progress of 
human knowledge. .. . 

“We recommiend that in future only medical schools that 
are integral parts of universities should undertake the training 
of undergraduate medical students. To agree to the training 
of medical students in institutions which are not parts of 
universities is to support the belief that doctors can be produced 
im intellectual circumstances that are not the best that the com- 
munity provides. We cannot accept such a belief. Medicine 
is a branch of human thought and activity that demands and 
provides opportunities for the fullest development of humanistic 
and scientific talents. It is a branch of higher learning, and the 
most favourable training ground for those who follow it is in 
the recognized centres of higher learning—the universities. We 
are certain that it is as full participants in the life of universities, 
having close associations with those following other branches 
of learning, that teachers of medical students will receive the 
strongest stimulus to give of their best.” 
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These paragraphs make it quite clear that the Goodenough 
Report does not demand a university education for doctors 
purely on technical grounds, though such an education is 
essential in order to equip the doctor with the best scientific 
knowledge and methods. But the Report is equally insistent 
on the humanist side of education: that the doctor should be 
equipped by the university with a wide and liberal outlook. 

The conclusions of the Goodenough Report are of great 
importance in relation to the problem of training for teaching. 
Surely the argument so admirably stated by the Goodenough 
Committee of the importance of a university educaticn for 
doctors applies even more strongly to teachers? Teachers are 
responsible for passing on to the next generation the knowledge, 
the skills, the values, indeed the whole heritage of our civiliza- 
tion. If it is necessary, in the words of the Goodenough Report, 
for doctors to have “a well-disciplined mind, wide human 
interests, and an intelligence able to. move with the progress of 
human knowledge ” and if good doctors can oniy be produced 
in “ intellectual circumstances that are the best that the com- 
munity provides,” then the conclusion seems to be inescapable 
that all teachers ought to have the benefit of a university 
education. 

Unfortunately, it is at the present time not practical politics 
to educate all teachers at the universities, the numbers are too 
large. And no doubt for this reason, the McNair Report, in 
startling contrast to the Goodenough Report, never even 
discusses what proportion of teachers ought to have a university 
education. 

The facts are as follows (for 1938): In the secondary schools 
there were 25,000 teachers, of whom 20,000 were graduates. 
The total number of teachers was 192,000, so that just over 
IO per cent were university graduates. The uriiversities had 
5,000 prospective teachers in training in four-year courses, 
producing 1,250 graduates yearly; the training colleges had 
10,000 students in residence in ten-year courses, producing 
4,000 teachers each year. 

The McNair Report estimates that in future, when things 
have settled down, 15,000 new teachers will be required every 
year. On the pre-war scale, the universities will produce less 
than 10 per cent of them. 

What proportion of the teachers ought the universities to 
produce in future ? In the first place, although very good work 
is being done in some university departments and in some 
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training colleges, yet on the whole training for teachers is 
admittedly unsatisfactory. The McNair Report makes many 
important recommendations ; it may be assumed that in future 
the training college course will be three years, and that both 
the courses at the training college and the university will be 
much improved. In particular, the training colleges will be 
brought into closer contact with the universities, and no doubt 
every effort will be made to bring them nearer to the university 
level, giving them that “‘ access to excellence ” which should be 
of real help to them in their efforts to raise standards. But, 
whatever happens, we may assume that the universities will 
still remain, to quote the Goodenough Committee again, “ the 
best education that the community provides.” 

It must be borne in mind that as regards subject matter a 
university honours degree is essential to teachers at the top 
forms of secondary schools, but certainly not for the elementary 
school teacher. It may be held that the specialist’s interest in 
the subject matter of his honours course may be an actual dis- 
advantage to the teacher of young children, the centre of whose 
interest should be the child rather than the subject. On the 
other hand, in so far as the universities succeed in giving a 
liberal education, with flexibility and width of mind, this is 
probably just as important for the nursery school teacher as for 
the teacher of a sixth form in the secondary school. 

One factor to be borne in mind is the point of view of the 
universities themselves. There is a feeling in some academic 
circles that education is not a proper university subject—Oxford 
has still no Professor of Education—and that there is no such 
thing as research in education ; that intending teachers are an 
inferior class, and that it would be a disaster to flood the 
universities with masses of them. 

It may, I hope, be assumed that no university teacher would 
deny that teaching is the most important of all professions, 
whether in the elementary school or in the university. As 
regards quality of the students, Board of Education grants have 
made it financially possible for any secondary school student 
who is selected by a training department to go to the university. 
Most professors of education are of opinion that education 
students are of at least as good calibre as the rest of the 
university. 

It will no doubt be generally agreed that the number of 
education students at the universities should be increased, so 
long as the increase is kept: within practicable limits. It is 
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estimated that the demand for accommodation in the training 
departments by demobilized students for the next few years is 
likely to be such that the departments will have to take in a 
total at least doub.e what they had in 1938. Would it not be 
desirable to take this as a starting point, to make it a matter of 
first urgency for all universities to provide their training depart- 
ments with the necessary buildings and staff to enable them to 
deal immediately with double the pre-war numbers, and to do 
this on a permanent basis ? If that were done, it would mean 
that the universities would turn out 2,500 teachers per annum, 
or one-sixth of the total requirements. 

It is probably not necessary to look further ahead than this 
at present ; it would take a few years to organize this expansion 
effectively, to modify the courses and to make new arrangements 
for closer contacts with the training colleges. It may be hoped 
that this might be dealt with in about five years, and that the 
next step might be to double the numbers once again, so that 
universities would produce 5,000 teachers per annum, or one- 
third of the total need. 


THE PROBABLE DEMAND 

The whoie question of the probable demand for university 
graduates after the war is at present being investigated by a 
committee under Lord Hankey. It is hoped that the report 
may be published shortly, and it will no doubt include an 
authoritative estimate as to the probable demand for university 
gtaduates after the war, both for the professions and for 
industry and commerce. It seems likely that the major imme- 
diate demand will be for more scientists for industry and for 
more teachers. 

Immediately after the last war the number of university 
students jumped by nearly 80 per cent (an increase of 20,000 
in numbers) and then remained steady during the inter-war 
years at about 50,000. The “bulge” due to demobilized 
ex-Service men became a permanent increase. Nobody knows 
as yet what the bulge is likely to amount to after the present 
wart; it is generally felt that the universities will have to meet 
the demands of ex-Service men, both British and Allied, as best 
they can, even at some risk of temporary lowering of standards. 
It is hardly likely that the bulge will this time amount to 80 per 
cent of the pre-war numbers ; but it seems reasonable to assume 
that it will amount to somewhat more than 20,000 additional 
students, which was the increase after the last war. That would 
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mean an increase of say 50 per cent in the pre-war number of 
university students from 50,000 to 75,000. It seems not 
unreasonable to assume that this increase is likely to become 
permanent, and that in the interests of education every effort 
should be made to ensure that it does become permanent. 

One great difficulty which the universities will have to face 
is that, owing to the shortage of building labour and to the 
immense demand for repairs, for  ~ houses and for other kinds 
of buildings, it is unlikely that t... universities will be allowed 
even to begin any substantial building programme during the 
first three years after the war; it may be hoped that a moderate 
number of buildings may be completed towards the end of the 
first quinquennium. The second quinquennium should be the 
greatest building era in the history of British universities: to 
meet the demands of a university population of from 75,000 
to 100,000 it may well be necessary to spend at least tweniy 
million pounds on university buildings during that quin- 
quennium. 

In the first auinquennium it will be necessary accordingly 
to manage with the present buildings, helped out by such 
additional temporary accommodation as can be found. The 
main problem will be to secure the additional staff of high 
academic quality to deal with the increased numbers. It will, 
of course, also be necessary to find the required additional 
income. There is no space to deal with this problem here ; it 
seems likely that if the cost of living settles down at 30 per 
cent above pre-war, then it will be necessary for the Treasury 
to increase its annual grant over the first quinquennium to an 
average of something like six million pounds per annum. 

An important question is the distribution of the increased 
numbers among the different universities. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, owing to their large size and to the college system, are 
unlikely to be willing to accept any substantial increase. The 
other universities, and especially the provincial universities, are 
therefore likely to have to increase their numbers by more than 
50 per cent, and indeed it may be necessary to create new 
universities. Meantime, the task of every university is to begin 
as vigorously as possible to make preparations, especially as 
regards staff and accommodation, to meet without delay and 
without lowering standards the largest practicable increase of 
their pre-war numbers. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS REGION 


By Bruce Truscor 


HOUGHT-PROVOKING and stimulating to the 
imagination as the subject is, the first thing that has 
to be said about the regional functions of the 

universities is that they are not, and never can be, 

the universities’ first concern. Univers’ +s were not 
founded to educate regions, nor to spread thin layers of 
beneficent influence all over the country, nor even to change 
the face of the world. They were founded, in the first place, to 
further the pursuit of knowledge, and, in the second place, 
to disseminate knowledge for its own sake. Or, more briefly, 
to undertake research and to give a liberal education. 

For some time past, we have been hearing too much of 
certain activities which, given certain conditions, it is right and 
proper that a university should pursue, and far too little of 
those which, at all times and under all conditions, it is its 
bounden duty to pursue. The university, we are told, must 
think of “ society,” teach citizenship, awaken the social con- 
sciousness, mingle with people of all occupations and types, 
support local activities, supply experts to local industries, and 
the like. The National Union of Students, at its last congress 
(April, 1944), discussed university reform “as a social problem 
of national and international significance,” laying down, as a 
“fundamental” premiss of all its arguments, that “the 
universities SE be of maximum service to the community.” 
The Association for Education in Citizenship holds that the 
aim of the universities should be to give a general education, 
promoting an understanding of nature and society, a functional 
or technical (i.e., vocational) education and:a moral or social 
education. Even the Association of University Teachers seems 
to have been bitten by the social bug. In its Report on 
University Developments! it puts the pursuit and dissemination 
of knowledge respectively first and second among academic 
aims, and the formation of young people as individuals third, 
correctly relegating the study of social problems to the fourth 
place. But a previously issued draft report, which has not, so 
- far as I know, been published, declares that the universities 
occupy a “central position” in the modern world and that, 
unless they can supply “experts in the spheres of science, 

1 The Universities Review, May, 1944. 
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business, administration, social services,” “‘ we shall be unequal 
to the tasks set by a modern society.” The universities, it 
continues, have both “to make society more conscious of this 
demand, and to supply it”; they have “to meet the need of 
educating great numbers of students in social responsibility 
and culture”; they must be “ schools of citizenship as well as 
academies of learning.” 

That is dangerous doctrine—not because it advocates a 
single thing which ought not to be done if and as moré funda- 
mental duties allow, but because it presents an idea of the 
university which is out of focus. The soul, the inspiration of 
the university must consist in two ideals—the pursuit and 
dissemination of knowledge. Those ideals must lie at its heart 
and be the source of its life; the others, however attractive, 
lie upon its perimeter. If a university devotes all its energies 
to a merely peripheral development, it will rot at the centre and 
in due time cease to be in any true sense a university at all. 

To the university set in a large city, for example, the citizens 
should, as I suggested in Red Brick University, turn continually 
for guidance when some great political or international issue 
fills their minds. But if its professors are men of surface 
activities, if they have not learned through disciplined thought 
and study to view life whole, they will turn to them in vain. 
The university should seek to influence the schools of what I 
have termed its “constituency ”; but if it is not wholly and 
sincerely devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, any influence it 
may have will at best be evanescent and ephemeral. The same 
principle holds of the influence which the university exerts on 
the region. It should indeed be a regional power-house, but 
there should be no doubt about the source and nature of its 
power. Its motto must be “ First things first.” 


That said, we may safely advocate a policy of regional 
development for the universities. Even in a country no larger 
than our own it is well that regional characteristics should be 
preserved and it is to be hoped that determined resistance will 
meet the efforts made from time to time to supplant them by a 
drab national uniformity. Well placed as they are, the English 
universities form excellent centres for regional development. 
Only slight adjustments of their constituencies are needed. 

The two Lancashire and the two Yorkshire universities 
serve regions which, though small in area, contain large 
populations. _ Manchester and Liverpool would partition 
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Cheshire, Liverpool taking the larger portion to compensate 
for the work which would fall to Manchester in North Lanca- 
shire and probably Westmorland. Hull has a natural region 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and Leeds a great responsibility 
in the rest of that large county, save that Sheffield would 
operate to the south of Huddersfield and Wakefield, as well as 
in Derbyshire. Durham, which already has a college at 
Newcastle, would take care of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and County Durham, with most of the North Riding, the 
remainder falling to Hull. The future interests of the north- 
north-west would probably be better served if Durham could 
establish a college at Carlisle. 

In the Midlands a very wide area is served by the University 
of Birmingham, which, having also to cater for so large a city, 
might reasonably be relieved by Oxford. If the whole of 
Berkshire were assigned to Reading, Oxford, besides Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire, could take North Wiltshire and 
most of Gloucestershire, Bristol providing for that part of 
Gloucestershire south of Stroud as well as for Somerset. To 
Berkshire, Reading would add North Hampshire and East 
Wiltshire. South Wiltshire, with Dorset and South Hampshire, 
would fall to Southampton. Exeter, as a full University 
(perhaps with some of its Faculties at Plymouth or Truro), 
would be, as to a great extent it is to-day, the academic centre 
for Devon and Cornwall. 

London, numerically the largest of our Universities, would 
have to cater for the vast population of London County, as 
well as for Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Middlesex, South Hertfordshire 
and Essex as far as a line drawn from Bishops Stortford to 
Colchester. Though communications are easy, some small 
measure of devolution, in extra-mural work at least, might not 
be impossible here. An almost equally extensive task falls to 
Cambridge. The University Colleges of Nottingham and 
Leicester, besides attending to the counties in which they are 
situated, could easily share the entire county of Lincolnshire, 
but that would still leave Cambridge with Cambridgeshire, the 
Isle of Ely, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, North Essex, Suffolk 
and Norfolk. If an increasing university population brought a 
demand for more University Colleges, an excellent choice would 
be either Norwich or Ipswich, or both. A College at Ipswich 
could relieve London of its portion of Essex, as far as Brentwood 
and Southend. 

With such an apportionment drawn up and agreed upon 
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by an Academic Council, already more than a dream, representing 
all the Universities and University Colleges of the country, 
regional activities would be organized upon a scale as yet 
unapproached. It may be asked if Oxford and Cambridge, 
after their century-long hegemony over the entire country, 
would willingly resign themselves to the réle of regional 
universities like the rest? They would still, of course, draw 
their undergraduates from all parts, for so long as the quality 
of their work was high enough and their historical and social 
prestige powerful enough to enable them to do so. But 
London and Durham Universities already do this, not to 
mention certain Schools of outstanding brilliance elsewhere. 
Oxford and Cambridge would only be asked to recognize 
their responsibilities towards the regions of which they are 
the geographical centres, to relinquish the extra-territorial 
centres they now hold to the universities in whose constituencies 
these lie,1 and to take part in a co-ordinated extra-mural scheme 
embracing the entire country. 

Both these universities have in fact already done much good 
work locally. Oxford has long had an extra-mural committee 
covering work in Oxfordshire, Berkshire and Buckinghamshire, 
a great part of which is carried on by three full-time tutors 
resident in the districts which they serve. The last report 
available of the Oxford Extra-mural’ Delegacy relates to the 
most difficult period of the war, yet it can show a total of 
97 courses held at 52 centres, an increase of 34 courses and 
8 centres over the year preceding. Cambridge works similarly, 
with four resident tutors, in Cambridgeshire, the Isle of Ely, 
Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, Essex and Norfolk. Both 
universities work in close collaboration with the Workers’ 
Educational Association. 

To these results, achieved in face of transport difficulties, 
shortage of man-power and other impediments incident to 
total war, has to be added the work accomplished in the various 
departments of education for the Forces, which is of amazing 
volume and is omitted here only because it does not immediately 
concern our present theme. There is every reason, therefore, 
to believe that Oxford and Cambridge will collaborate willingly 
in regional education, and in some respects will even lead the 
way. Yet they must not be content to rely, as they have done 
to a great extent in the past, on the services of young and 
unknown tutors, of graduates of foreign universities, and of 


1 See Red Brick University, p. 188. 
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graduates of their own who are working in universities in other 
parts of the country. One can look down a list of Oxford and 
Cambridge Extension Courses without seeing the name of a 
professor or a resident lecturer from either university: only 
' rarely is there the name of a resident don who is an acknowledged 
authority in his field. Occasionally a meeting, or a series of 
meetings, is held at the university, and then a professor will 
deliver an opening address while other professors will give 
some of the lectures. But that is not good enough. The leading 
Oxford historians should be heard at Cheltenham and Swindon, 
the heads of the Cambridge schools of English, French and 
German at Bedford and Norwich as often as the corresponding 
professors in the North and Midlands can be heard in the great 
industrial towns of their constituencies. And this is not to say 
that even they are heard in such places as often as they might 
be. There is a lot of ground to be covered everywhere. 


Let us now turn to detailed problems. Sir Ernest Simon 
suggests that civic universities—why not say “ all universities”? 
—ought to “study the special problems of the regions in 
which they are situated, and make themselves centres of active 
thought on the history, geography, language, archxology, 
geology, climate, agriculture, industry, local government and 
planning of their ‘home’ area.” The American Universities, 
he says, are doing this effectively. They are; and, the regions 
which they serve being so much larger than ours, they have 
more scope for it. There is a good deal, it may be added, that 
can be said on University Extension in the United States by 
one who has lived and taught in that country which would not 
be obvious to a visitor: even the astringent Mr. Flexner did 
not exhaust the possibilities of the theme. Nevertheless, the 
United States points us a way here which we shall do well to 
follow—perhaps, in some respects, more intelligently. 

I confess I am much less interested, however, in Schools of 
Malting and Brewing and Diplomas in Aeronautics than in the 
position which the universities, old and new, should hold in 
the cities where they have made their homes. I mean that they 
must do more than conform and adapt themselves: they must 
lead. I want to see them put out their efforts to create a cultural 
tradition. The admiration with which we all regard the Hallé 
Orchestra in one centre of such tradition shows what might 
happen elsewhere. Wigan could become a Mecca of musicians, 
Derby the home of a school of painting, Crewe the meeting- 
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place of a famous group of literary critics, Reading a manu- 
factory of Biblical scholars as well as of biscuits, and so on. 
All these towns are within easy reach of academic influences. 

Nor should the universities think solely in terms of special 
interests: their duty is to serve as centres of knowledge and 
thought. To the university the city should come for information 
unbiased by prejudice and for help in forming right habits of 
thought. And a very important part of such contacts is their 
personal aspect. A leading professor should be as well known 
in his own city as a leading City Councillor. Men should flock 
to the university to hear him on some burning issue as they 
would flock to the pictures on a Saturday or to a political 
meeting at election-time. He should be a man of whom the 
city is proud and whom it would grieve to lose. Alas, that is 
far from being so to-day. Who would care in Drabtown if 
Redbrick’s Professor of International Politics wete to accept a 
Chair in the United States ? Who is there, in fact, who knows 
anything more of him than perhaps his name ? 

Much that I would say here has been admirably said by 
Professor Bonamy Dabrée in his eloquent lecture, The Unitier- 
sities and Regional Life, delivered at King’s College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in April, 1943. He pleads that every university 
should have attractive buildings “common to ourselves and 
the public,” a repertory theatre, a cinema theatre, a concert 
room, an art gallery, and much more. He refers briefly, too, 
to the radio—a subject which I hope to treat in some detail in 
my forthcoming book, Redbrick and these Vital Days. For I 
conceive that in these days, which are vital indeed for millions 
of young men and women at present serving their country, the 
B.B.C. should help to make up to them some of the oppor- 
tunities of learning which they have had to sacrifice, by planning 
courses for undergraduates and persons of undergraduate type. 
Redbrick gets few visits from distinguished speakers by 
comparison with Oxford and Cambridge, but, through the 
medium of the microphone, it might have of the very best. It 
is sad that such possibilities have not already been explored, 
since it is during the demobilization period, with its over- 
flowing of lecture-rooms and its time-wasting duplication of 
lectures, that such facilities will be most needed. 

_ Here I have gone farther than the region—but there is also 
an important part to be played by the B.B.C. in the universities’ 
regional life. Their extra-mural departments should be closely 
linked with its regional organization. On the one hand, special 
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broadcasts, followed by discussion classes, could be substituted 
for some of the extra-mural lectures; on the other, the 
universities, through their local machinery, could organize 
more discussion groups for broadcasts which the B.B.C. already 
ives. More use should be made of the universities’ personnel 
or broadcasting. It is astonishing that there should be 
members of university teaching staffs who are excellent lecturers 
in the technical sense of the word, yet have never once been 
asked to broadcast. These are only suggestions: the whole 
field is capable of development which has not yet been glimpsed. 


Of contact with schools, and with school teachers, I have 
already said a good deal.! Visits of individual professors to 
the schools to address some or all of the pupils and establish 
informal relations; visits of large parties of pupils to the 
university, for lectures or concerts, or to see laboratories or 
museums; fefresher courses for teachers; social meetings 
between members of the University Senate and of local 
professional associations: all these are means which different 
universities can use to differing extents, but none of which 
should be neglected. 

The subject of contact with workers is a vast one, since 
any adequate discussion of it either assumes a knowledge, or 
necessitates a rehearsal, of the history of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and the partnership into which it has entered 
with the universities. All this will develop naturally after the 
war, and it is for that reason alone that I say little of it here. 
So much instruction has been given during the war to the 
Forces and the Women’s Services that we may safely predict 
an immense accession of students to Tutorial Classes when 
times are once more normal. It is also probable that more 
classes will be demanded of a type which can best be given by 
the universities, and that there will be a considerable flow of 
students from these classes into the full-time courses of the 
universities. Until more is known of the nature and extent of 
this demand, of the part wnich will be played by local authorities 
in meeting it, and of the amount of public money which will be 
available for this purpose to each of the parties concerned, it 
is impossible to discuss it in great detail. A few general 
principles, however, may be laid down. 

One is that the instruction given by the universities should 
be largely non-vocational. This is especially true of Arts 


1 Red Brick University, pp. 180-4. 
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subjects. What university teachers can do for working people 
above everything else is to initiate them into the habits of 
disciplined thought which they themselves have formed. 
(Once more this makes it clear how important it is that the 
universities should be sound and healthy at the centre.) 
Beneath the content of the lectures and classes in English, 
History, Psychology, Art, and so on, are the qualities which 
the teacher has gradually developed, and which the worker often 
admires and desires to develop for himself: the ability to think 
clearly, to examine thoroughly, to judge dispassionately, to 
pronounce impartially, to stand for what is good, to show 
contempt for what is bad, to keep an open mind about what 
is uncertain—above all, to develop, feed and sustain a passion 
for knowiedge and to remember that, however much one may 
learn, it is of small volume beside all of which one is ignorant. 
The great achievement of the union between scholars and 
workers has been the following and nurturing of this ideal, and 
each party has benefited from the union. 

Next, there is the question of tutors. These have always 
been provided by the universities, and it seems likely that, once 
the demand for them becomes greater than in the past, more 
efficient arrangements will be made for their training. For, 
while the full-time tutor must always have a university back- 
ground and be in essentials of an academic type, he needs 
special qualifications for as specialized a type of student as any 
other. 

The feeling is growing that, especially in rural areas—and 
it is in such areas that the greatest progress has still to be made 
and is the most difficult to make—the tutor should be resident 
in the area in which he lectures. The Oxford Extra-mural 
Delegacy writes quite decisively : 

The experience gained by the Delegacy over many 
years has convinced them that it is mainly by the influence 
of such tutors that a solid foundation is laid for the develop- 
ment of Adult Education in an area. Not only are they 
able to teach both Tutorial and other Classes but by 
being constantly available and giving their whole minds to 
the work they become known and trusted. They receive 
appeals from many quarters, and by responding to them 
strengthen the idea that education is an integral part of 
well-ordered life. Whilst the results achieved in the 
sparsely-populated villages of the countryside may take 
longer to become obvious than in the towns, yet even in 
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the relatively short time for which two of the tutors have 
been engaged there is evidence of the value of their efforts.1 

There has been some discussion of late as to whether the 
universities should hold evening courses leading to degree 
examinations, so that. adolescents and adults employed in 
commerce and industry might qualify for degrees in their 
spare time. There is much to be said on both sides of this 
question, but for myself, having seen something of it at first 
hand, I am on the whole opposed to it. In all probability it 
will become unnecessary, since a wider avenue from shop, 
office and factory to university is likely to be opened in the 
near future for those who can prove their ability to tread it. 
Part-time degree classes are, of course, quite another matter. 
If compulsory part-time education up to eighteen is to be given 
more time, as before long it surely must, than the meagre day 
a week at present allotted to it, and if to this are to be super- 
added facilities for further part-time education, it should become 
quite practicable to institute degree courses within a part-time 
framework, using days and hours when the students are not 
fatigued, as they must be in the evening. A colleague of mine 
who used to teach young business men in a large Midland city 
for two hours on one evening weekly tells me that, through 
representations made by the Education Committee to the large 
firm which employed most of the men who came to him, one 
hour in the middle of the day was substituted for one of the 
evening hours. “‘ Without exaggeration,” he said, “we got 
through three times as much work at midday as in the evening.” 
The same will be true of part-time day degree courses as 
contrasted with evening courses. 

There is still another way in which the universities can 
collaborate in the provision of education for adult workers. 
If in due course their residential facilities are increased in the 
way that has been suggested on all sides they will have many 
rew hostels, halls or colleges, which will be unoccupied for 
short periods at Christmas and Easter as well as for three full 
months in the summer. Sometimes these will be needed for 
their own refresher courses, but, when free, they could often 
be used for adult education courses—or, if pleasantly situated, 
for holiday settlements at which occasional lectures, concerts 
and cinema shows would be given and men and women could 
spend their leisure in an environment of taste, tranquillity and 


1 University of Oxford. Delegacy for Extra-mural studies. Report for the year ending 
30th September, 1943, pp. 7-8. 
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culture. To have permanently available from thirty to forty 
of such buildings, each with accommodation for about 200 
people, will be of very great assistance to whatever body is 
responsible for adult education courses. This consideration need 
not in any way prejudge the question of whole-time residential 
colleges for adult education, for much of the instruction (e.g., 
pre-university courses) would be given for longer periods than 
the length of a vacation and some of it, at least, would have to be 
residential if it was to be effective. For these institutions country 
houses might be purchased as they came into the market: those 
familiar with life at the Bonar Law College at Ashridge will 
appreciate the great advantages of this solution. The British 
Association Committee on Post-War University Education has 
calculated the total annual cost per place of such residential 
education, at 1938 prices, at £125: 20,000 places per annum 
would therefore cost £2,500,000, “or an addition of about 
6d. in the pound to the pre-war cost of the national system of 
education to public funds.” This estimate does not include 
the maintenance allowance which would have to be paid to the 
worker’s family while he was not earning. But, on the other 
side, some of the accommodation for short courses could 
certainly be provided in university hostels during vacations, 
which would bring down the capital costs. And, secondly, the 
estimate is made on a basis of accommodation in each college 
being provided for only 150 men and 100 women. But, for 
several reasons, it seems much better that they should be 
co-educational, and it should surely be possible to have from 
200 to 250 in each, witha corresponding economy in organization. 


So much has been said of education for the working classes 
that it may be feared the more leisured have been forgotten. 
They have, however, been left to the end of this survey only 
because they present less of a problem. This class comprises a 
large portion of the community which has in the past enjoyed 
Secondary, and often Higher, education, has a fairly wide range 
of interests, can adapt itself to whatever facilities may be 
provided for it and is able to make some financial contribution 
to their cost. It includes men and women who have retired 
from business or professional life or who are physically either 
permanently or temporarily incapacitated through disability or 
illness; men and women who are doing either part-time or 
full-time work of a kind which enables them to attend courses 
of instruction in the evenings ; and women of no occupation 
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(living, for example, in hotels or boarding houses) or occupied 
mainly with domestic duties in their homes. This may not seem 
a vety extensive class, but it is remarkable how large and 
constant an audience it can provide for lectures almost anywhere, 

It is this class which, through good days and bad, has 
provided audiences for the Oxford, Cambridge and London 
University Extension Lectures for over seventy yeats. One 
Cambridge centre has just celebrated the seventieth anniversary 
of its foundation : during this period it has held courses without 
a single session’s break either in the 1914-18 war or in this, 
aid in the session 1943-44 it mustered an average attendance 
per lecture of just under 100. Distinguished though this record 
is, it is only an outstanding example of an interest of which the 
level is extremely high. Let it be recorded that despite air-raids, 
the black-out, transport difficulties, war duties, absences on 
National Service and all kinds of other hindrances, the last 
published report of the Cambridge Board of Extra-mural 
studies listed 22 centres which had an average attendance of 
over 50 people for lectures, and 16 more of between 40 and 50. 
If, after seventy years, in the midst of a world war, such lecture- 
courses as the universities can provide still draw such audiences, 
it seems clear that, far from their coming to an end, a new 
period of development will open up for them after the war is over. 

There are a number of reasons for their success. One is 
that these three universities—and some of the others are 
following them here—have been careful to employ lecturers 
who are not always noted specialists but are invariably strong 
in technique. Another is that the energetic organization of 
the university has been ably seconded by a strong local com- 
mittee—and the enthusiasm of some of these committees, often 
of some one person who is the soul of the local Extension 
Society, has to be seen to be believed. A third is that the 
lectures, as a rule, are not mere entertainment, but provide real 
intellectual food. They vary in subject a good deal according 
to current interests: nowadays, for example, they turn mainly 
on international politics, foreign history, post-war planning 
and reconstruction, modern art and literature and contemporary 
views and interpretations of art and literature of the past. Each 
lecture is followed by a discussion class—and the weary lecturer 
need not suppose that he will be allowed to evade the class, 
however small may be the attendance for it. Weekly papers 
are written by a few and for the fewer still who wish to take 
it there is an examination. 
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These details are given of set purpose, because in our 
concern for one type of worker we are apt to forget another, 
and too little is known of this highly educative activity which 
has weathered so many crises, and, notwithstanding the counter- 
attractions of cinema and radio, is still going strong. It should 
not only be continued by the universities which at present carry 
it on but be incorporated by the whole of the universities 
and University Colleges of the country as a part of their regional 
organization. This would mean the rupture, or the partial 
rupture, of the relations between the oldest of our universities 
and a few centres which lie within the regions of others, but 
the creation of new centres everywhere would more than out- 
weigh this, and the well-tried experience of the past would give 
new life to the future. 


This survey of possible developments in the regional work 
of the universities has ranged over a wide field and it remains 
to add that not all the suggestions it makes are intended to be 
put into force tomorrow. It is not forgotten that they would 
entail considerable expense : all the universities would need to 
expand their extra-mural departments and to increase their 
administrative and clerical staffs ; some of them would have to 
create departments of adult education; others would erect 
special buildings for classes and large meetings (including social 
meetings) or might even establish outposts (“‘ University 
Houses ”’) in outlying parts of their constituencies. And this 
expense would fall just at the time when large demands are 
beginning to be made upon the country for educational 
expansion and other forms of reconstruction which are even 
more necessary than some of these. Obviously there must be 
precedence according to urgency of need and the main lines 
of the new Education Act must be got into working order 
before all else. But that is no reason why we should not 
proceed with regional planning even before the plans can be 
put into action. The first thing is always the vision. 
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CAREERS 
By C. P. SNow 


I 

XFORD and Cambridge, like a good many English 
institutions, are not always what they appear on the 
surface. They seem sunk in the past, but they have, 
as it were absent-mindedly, contrived to produce in 
Cambridge physics and Oxford chemistry two of the 
greatest scientific schools in the world; they seem abstracted 
and remote, but they are remarkably good at getting their young 
men jobs. Before the war, an undergraduate at either had a 
concrete advantage over his contemporaries at other univer- 
sities ; he was likely to get a better start in his career. This is 
such an important point that it is worth while asking what the 

reasons are. 

Let us consider a pair of identical twins. One goes to, say, 
Liverpool and the other to Oxford or Cambridge. They read 
the same subject, get the same class in their degree examinations, 
and then (this is an assumption which we take up later) apply 
for the same job. The Oxford or Cambridge twin is promptly 
appointed. It is this kind of preference on which the Liverpool 
twin and his friends will concentrate their bitterness. The 
preference does exist and is unfair. It is particularly unfair 
where it is justified on the grounds that the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge twin’s first is worth much more than the Liverpool 
twin’s first. From the evidence of external examiners, and our 
wide comparative experience in this war, there is no doubt 
whatever that academic standards at all universities are broadly 
equivalent. There are more variations between the standard 
of first classes in different subjects at the same university than 
between first classes in the same subject at different universities ; 
these idiosyncrasies are interesting, but not relevant here. 
Anyway, the Liverpool twin does right to be angry if he is 
discriminated against on such grounds. One can murmur only 
the cold comfort that this discrimination is getting rarer, which 
is true. Within the next generation it should have disappeared, 
and its disappearance will be hastened if the wider problem of 
careers for graduates is tackled powerfully enough. 

For the major grievance of the Liverpool twin is not the 
one he and his friends imagine. We assumed that he and the 
Oxford and Cambridge twin went in for the same job, and he 
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was not appointed. The assumption is, however, an improbable 
one. It is unlikely that he could even have heard of the job, 
much less compete for it. That is his most serious disadvantage, 

compared with the young man at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
that ought to be his major grievance. They are told far more 
than he is about the chances of a career. They meet more useful 
people, they are living in a climate of .worldly success. 

This is one of the real strengths of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Most young men find their future looks moderately hopeful 
but wrapped in mist. Many of the ablest, who were come to 
the university with scholarships from poor homes, have known 
no professional men except schoolmasters, and so ‘have thought 
of no profession but teaching. For in these matters young men 
are conventional, unadventurous but suggestible, and com- 
pletely uninformed. Few have any sharp idea of the choices 
open to them, and even fewer any passionate sense of vocation 
(of these some, incidentally, have a passionate sense for vocations 
for which they have no talent and no chance of success—which 
is always saddening to watch). 

At Oxford and Cambridge this mistiness will not survive 
three years, unless the young man is peculiarly indrawn or 
exceptionally unlucky in his tutor. Any goodish tutor has his 
own contacts with the outer world ; he will see that the young 
man informs himself of at least two or three possible careers, 
and meets some people in them, before he has to make any 
irreparable choice. Old members of the college come down to 
dine and spend a night. It does not need much effort to set 
authoritative advice before the young man. Many tutors will 
do more, but most will take at least this amount of trouble. 
It is a result which has grown up unconsciously from the 
personal system of Oxford and Cambridge, and from the close 
contact of these two universities with the world of affairs. 

By using the same advantages on a bigger scale, both univer- 
sities, particularly Cambridge, have equipped themselves with 
active and efficient Appointments Boards, which make a wise 
use of tutorial advice, and which act for the university, 
in a more organized fashion, much as tutors act within their 
colleges. 

Between his tutor and the Appointments Board, an under- 
graduate wiil get guidance which is sensible, experienced and 
at least partially informed. It is for this reason that he will 
compete for jobs that his contemporary at Liverpool has not 
heard of. This is partly due, as I have said, to the intimate 
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contacts of Oxford and Cambridge with the world of affairs. 
The questions arise : 
How well adapted is the Oxford and Cambridge method 
to the post-war world ? 
Can a system be invented to give the same advantages 
to other universities ? 
What more do we need to make sure that we do not 
waste our cleverest young men ? 


II F 

The essential difficulty in advising men about their careers 
is that no one ever knows enough. A competent tutor knows 
a good deal more than the man he is advising, the Cambridge 
Appointments Board knows a good deal more that the com- 
petent tutor, but neither have the time or opportunity to survey 
the whole field of industry and learn in genuine detail (for 
placing a man in a career is an operation demanding detail) the 
life and opportunities in a small research laboratory in the 
electrical sheet metal industry, or the chances of an executive 
position on entering one of many advertising agencies. A 
tutor or Appointments Board may know a few jobs in absolute 
detail, but by the nature of things they cannot know many. 
Such information is beyond the reach of any but a very large 
organization, and it can only be acquired, and then with 
considerable effort, by the staff of a Government Department. 

It is even more impossible for any but a Government 
Department to get an accurate idea of /rends of employment. 
Before the war, for example, it was easy for the Cambridge 
Appointments Board to place young Cambridge physicists in 
suitable jobs. But it was not until the war, when the resources 
of the Ministry of Labour were brought to bear, that one could 
say definitely that the number of physicists trained each year 
was considerably below the real demand—or that the number 
of mechanical engineers was well below what industry could 
profitably absorb, while the number of civil engineers was 
rising steadily and would soon outstrip any conceivable demand. 
It is interesting to see that demand has very little influence on 
supply in these professional groups: for years, chemical 
engineers and metallurgists have been in such demand that 
anyone of modest competence in one of these subjects was 
assured of a good career—and yet nothing like enough men 
chose to study them. 

Much information has recently been collected by a committee 
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set up by the Minister of Labour under the chairmanship 
of Lord Hankey. This committee has not yet reported, and 
sO one cannot comment on the results of its investigations : 
but the idea of setting it up was patently a good one. It 
would be foolish not to maintain a standing committee of this 
type, reporting perhaps oncea year. These reports might contain 
such findings as “ The need for men trained in Spanish and 
Russian is likely to increase sharply in the next five years.” 
“ The yearly output of mathematicians is not now being com- 
fortably absorbed.” (Both these statements are hypothetical.) 
They would be sent to the universities simply as information, 
but the publication of the information would in itself be enough 
to check any tendency to over production in a given subject, 
and might encourage men to choose a subject which was not 
attracting an adequate number of students. 

It is clear that an authoritative statement about trends of 
employment is necessary for any rational handling of the careers 
of graduates. Even if it does nothing else, a standing committee 
will be needed to keep the evidence in front of it and periodically 
to announce its findings. Whether it does more would depend 
upon how large a part the State plays in the actual placing of 
young graduates. This question sounds more easy to answer 
than it really is, and brings us back to the methods so successful 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 


Il 

There are two distinct services which someone must perform 
if we are to make the best use of the young graduates. These 
are : 

(i) an issue of information on future needs, as described 
in II ; 

(ii) an arrangement by which detailed information on 
particular jobs is ready for each graduate when the time 
comes for him to choose his career: this arrangement 
must both help him to choose his career and to get started 
within it. 

In the war both these services have been performed by the 
state in the shape of the Ministry of Labour. Through the 
stringency of war, (i) has been put in action in its extreme 
form, i.e. undergraduates have not been permitted to take 
courses except in subjects where the need was certain. When 
these undergraduates have completed their training, (ii) has 
been performed by representatives of the Ministry of Labour 
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explaining the choice before them and in the end placing each 
man where he seems most useful. An attempt has been made to 
preserve as much individual freedom as can be squeezed into the 
framework of the war, and the whole process has worked pretty 
well. Very few of the young men have been wasted. 

But the wartime problem is simplicity itself compared to 
that of peace. The needs of war are sharp and easy to estimate 
quantitatively ; and in placing, the officials have always had 
behind them, even if it has not often been used, the power to 
coerce both the individual young man into going to a job and 
the employing body into taking him. Things will not be so 
plain and direct in peace. There will be no particular difficulty 
about (i). As I said in II, this service must be carried out by 
a governmental committee. Its findings have only to be made 
public at intervals, and there is no more to be said. 

But the problem of (ii)—detailed advice and placing—will 
become incomparably more subtle, complex and difficult. Who 
is to handle it ? Im wartime, the state has managed fairly satis- 
factorily, as has been mentioned, but the moment the state 
loses its special powers, it will find itself with certain acute 
disadvantages. 

For there are three aspects in placing a man in his career ; 
one is knowing the man, another is knowing the particular job 
which you are encouraging him to enter, and the third is knowing 
the whole field where graduates can be employed. An adequate 
Oxford or Cambridge tutor knows the man better than any 
representative of an official body can hope to ; and the successes 
of their methods depend, of course, on this intimate personal 
knowledge. The necessity for this intimate knowledge when 
the kinds of job are few, as in war, becomes much slighter. A 
civil servant who has experience and insight can guess whether 
a young man will make a useful technical officer or fit in a 
research establishment, and his guess is about as good as the 
tutor’s; but as soon as the field of jobs become large, the 
complexities of the individual temperament take on a greater 
significance. About the particular job, the tutor may occasion- 
ally know more, but only occasionally ; he may be able to 
introduce the young man to someone he knows in a particular 
firm or to a particular barrister’s chambers. When he can do 
this he will be at an advantage compared with the civil servant ; 
generally, the civil servant is likely to be better informed. About 
the whole field of employment, either in a specialized section 
or the general range of graduate appointments, the advantage 
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is overwhelmingly with the civil servant who can make himself 
expert in this matter as no one else can. 

So there is a dilemma. It is impossible to combine all the 
knowledge required for completely reliable guidance about a 
career in the same person, and unless the knowledge is combined 
in one person it is not much help to the young man. All the 
ingenious administrative devices in the world, all the clearing 
house systems for bringing together a personal estimate from 
one source and a list of vacancies from another, are worth 
singularly little beside having someone whom the young man 
knows and whose advice he is inclined to value. This dilemma 
is an unescapable fact of life which we just have to accept. The 
job cannot be done perfectly by its sheer nature. It remains to 
make the best working arrangements we can. 


IV 

After the war, these working arrangements are likely to 
consist of a number, a rather embarrassingly large number, of 
bodies taking a hand in placing young graduates—the Appoint- 
ments Department of the Ministry of Labour, which will be 
the state’s organization for the purpose, the Appointments 
Boards of the universities (to which are added the tutorial 
activities) and various private employment agencies such as the 
scholastic ones. 

It is probable that the same young man will often use at 
least two of these channels in the process of getting placed. 
This seems wasteful, but from the nature of the problem there is 
a good deal to be said for it. The Appointments Boards can be 
developed so as to act on intimate knowledge of the man. At 
present this has been carried to its furthest point in Cambridge, 
and other universities will now be likely to follow the Cambridge 
example. The trouble is that in all but the largest universities 
it will be hard to pay adequate salaries to the officials running 
the Appointments Boards; and, unless adequate salaries are 
paid, they will not obtain men with the human experience and 
wide contaets which are essential. The solution here may lie 
in making the running of Appointments Board at small univer- 
sities into a part-time job. If the residential system is to be 
extended, as seems inevitable, many universities will need 
Wardens of halls of residence, whom they will also find it hard 
to pay adequately. By combining this work with that of the 
Appointments Board—they are very closely similar—even the 
smallest university could obtain one man who would fulfil most 
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of the functions of a Cambridge tutor. I believe this informal 
development, rather than a structure which looks tidier on 
paper, would be the most useful course at any university but 
the largest. The largest could, of course, well support Appoint- 
ments Boards on the Cambridge scale. 

The Appointments Department at the Ministry of Labour 
will be required to supply for all universities the information 
which the State alone can collect. It has another obvious and 
important duty. It should be able to bring to undergraduates 
of all universities much the same knowledge which for many 
yeats has tended to be restricted to men at Cambridge and 
Oxford. This is important for the sake of fairness, and much 
more important because we have not enough able men to go 
round. How the Department will operate, no one yet knows. 
I should like to see one man in charge of each important subject, 
spending most of his time travelling from university to univer- 
sity, in order to keep touch with the young men within his 
field. In this way undergraduates everywhere would be kept 
in touch with much information that deeply concerns their 
future. 

It is obvious that there will be rivalry between the Appoint- 
ments Department and the University Appointments Boards. 
That is probably not a bad thing. It will only result in a placing 
competition, which will benefit the young men. The important 
aim is that young men should be used to the utmost of their 
powers; and the more bodies that are milling round trying to 
prove that they are best for this purpose, the more certain it is 
to be achieved. There is one further function the Appointments 
Department should be able to attempt. The places where 
graduates should be employed have not yet been thoroughly 
examined. There are many types of business appointments 
where a man with a university training would be valuable, but 
where the employers are not yet convinced of it. This is 
obviously true of scientists and engineers in many of the classical 
industries of this country; in the textile and shipbuilding 
industries, for example, the proportion of scientifically trained 
men is unbelievably low—low by any English standards and 
lower still by comparison with the same industries in other 
countries. But it is also true that graduates in Arts subjects 
could be introduced with profit in many industries where they 
are at present almost unknown. All this type of persuasion, 
this attempt to initiate and create new types of career, could 
best be done by the Appointments Department. If within the 
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next few years the Appointments Department cannot do it, it 
will be necessary to invent an inter-university Appointments 
Committee which could act with something of the same weight 
and influence as a governmental committee. Meanwhile, the 
relations between the Appointments Department and the 
standing committee described in II should be close ; unless the 
prejudice against all Government action is too strong, they are 
by far the best equipped to speak on the whole problem of 
employment of graduates. 
V 
We can summarise the practical steps which are required as 
follows : 
(i) A standing governmental committee to report at 
least once each year on trends in employment of graduates. 
(ii) The Appointments Department of the Ministry of 
Labour to act in close touch with the standing committee 
and to have as its essential task the diffusion of information 
to undergraduates. 
(iii) The University Appointment Boards to be strength- 
ened in the large universities on the Cambridge scale and 
to be developed on tutorial lines in the smaller universities. 


AMERICAN ACTIVITIES IN 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


By STEPHEN DuGGAn, 
Director, Institute of International Education, New York 


URING the entire nineteenth century the educational 
institutions of the United States participated but to 

a slight extent in international education. American 

scholars attended international conferences in their 

special fields which were held in Europe. Few such 
conferences were held in the United States. Only a small 
number of foreign professors visited American universities 
and practically no foreign students studied in them. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth century hundreds of American 
college graduates continued their post-graduate studies in 
European countries, especially in Germany. It is a remarkable 
fact in human experience that the people who have studied in 
large numbers in the universities of another country almost 
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invariably return home friends and admirers of that country. 
The Americans who studied in German universities were filled 
with respect and admiration for German thought and research. 
They returned to introduce here the seminar and German 
research methods and to remodel our universities upon the 
German pattern. Similarly, of the many American students 
who studied at Oxford University under the Rhodes Trust 
after it was founded in 1904, almost all returned to the United 
States with an abiding affection for Oxford. Many of them 
became teachers in our colleges and did yeoman service in making 
English civilization better understood by American students. 

But did the peoples of the countries in which these students 
studied maintain a similar high regard for the students’ native 
lands ? They did not. Germans and British regarded American 
education and culture with considerable disdain down almost 
to the first World War. Why has this been true? Partly 
because German and British students did not think it worth 
while to study in American universities. Why study in a place 
of inferior value? Obviously one lesson to be drawn from 
experience is that if international understanding and mutual 
respect is to result from the exchange of students and teachers 
it must not be patterned upon a one-way street. 

By the turn of the century there was a considerable falling 
off in the number of American students attending German 
universities. This was partly due to the dislike of Americans 
for the growing militarism in Germany, but it was chiefly due 
to the remarkable expansion in the number, strength, efficiency 
of administration, and high degree of scholarship and research 
that had come to characterize American universities in the 
humanities and social sciences as well as in the natural sciences 
and technology. A striking illustration was the capacity and 
readiness of American institutions to provide Chinese students 
after the Boxer Rebellion of 1900 with the kind of education 
needed by them to help in the adaptation of China to twentieth 
century civilization. 

The missionary colleges and universities established by 
Americans in China during the nineteenth century had always 
sent their brightest students to American institutions for 
advanced training. They in turn influenced other Chinese 
students to pursue the same course. The total number, however, 
was comparatively small. Soon after the Great Powers 
compelled China to pay an indemnity of $300,000,000 because 
of the loss of life and property of their nationals during the 
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Boxer Rebellion, we restored our share to the Chinese govern- 
ment for purely educational purposes. This far-seeing bit of 
statesmanship resulted in the building of Tsing Hua University, 
near Peking, which has since served as a model for other 
Chinese institutions. But the major portion of the money 
returned was organized into the Boxer Indemnity Fund under 
a Board of Directors made up of Chinese and American 
educators. Under the administration of the Board hundreds of 
Boxer Indemnity students studied in our colleges and 
universities. They not only secured advanced training in their 
chosen fields of scholarship but they absorbed an admiration 
for the ideals of American freedom. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the 
spread of belief in democratic principles in China were in 
part the result of the advent of these students to American 
colleges and universities. After World War I the movement 
was gteatly stimulated and in some years more than two 
thousand Chinese students were studying in our institutions of 
higher education. In the very great majority of cases the 
Chinese students returned to their own country admirers of 
American civilization and firm friends of the United States. 
When I visited China in 1925, six of the ten members 
of the Chinese cabinet had studied in American universities. 

The first decade of the twentieth century was the principal 
period of the establishment of the great Foundations, especially 
in the United States. In 1904 the Rhodes Trust was organized 
which, as already mentioned, resulted in the sending of many 
American students to Oxford University. In 1913 the Rocke- 
feller Foundation was established which invited annually a 
number of students of medicine and public health from foreign 
countries to study at the remarkable Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. The policy of the Foundation has been to 
invite only students whose governments have contracted to 
place them in public service upon their return to their native 
land. The Foundation has rendered an immense service to 
mankind in co-operating with governments in “ backward ” 
areas in exterminating plagues and developing systems of 
public health and sanitation. The Foundation carefully avoids 
concerning itself with any activity of a political character, and 
as a result is one American organisation welcomed in every 
part of the globe. In 1910 the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace was organized, but had hardly formulated 
its programme before World War I broke out. Since then a 
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with various aspects of international education. 


was transferred to the Carnegie Corporation. 


teristics of the civilization of another country. 


welcomed the plan with equal enthusiasm. 
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large number of Foundations have been established in the 
United States. Some of these, like the Guggenheim and the 
Hayden Foundations, are large; more are smaller in size and 
scope. Each usually has a specific objective and some deal 


It must be emphasized that uatil the outbreak of World 
War I the advent of the Chinese Indemnity students to the 
United States was practically the only exception to the general 
direction of the international student movement which was 
from and not to the United States. As the result of the amazing 
accomplishment of the United States in the war, the peoples 
of foreign countries wanted to know more about its civilization 
and culture, which, up to the war, they had practically neglected. 
The change in emphasis is to a considerable degree bound up 
with the founding of the Institute of International Education. 
The Institute was established on February 1st. 1919, by the 
Carnegie Endowment whose President was Elihu Root and 
whose Secretary was Nicholas Murray Butler. Later its support 


The Institute was founded as an administrative agency to 
develop international understanding by means of educational 
and cultural activities. It rapidly became a centre of information 
and advice in its field, it published booklets descriptive of 
foreign systems of education, it held conferences on long-term 
problems, and it directly co-operated with agencies in other 
countries. But the chief method for the realization of its 
objective was the exchange of students and teachers. 

The officials of the Institute were convinced that the best 
way of developing a knowledge of the civilization and culture 
of another people was by personal contact of well-chosen 
persons of both peoples for a sufficiently long period of time. 
They believed also that the end would probably best be realized 
were the exchanges arranged between students, young people 
familiar with the way of life of their own country, but with 
sufficient flexibility of mind to appreciate the desirable charac- 
Immediately 
upon the establishment of the Institute, the Director visited 








scholars and university officials throughout the United States 
to acquaint them with the idea. He met with an enthusiastic 
response. He later visited many of the countries of Europe 
and Latin America and the chief countries of Eastern Asia. 
The scholars and university administrators in those countries 
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The chief difficulty in implementing the programme of 
exchange was that the Institute had no funds with which to 
finance it. The Director, therefore, appealed to the presidents 
of our colleges and universities to allot scholarships to the 
Institute for the purpose. The response in many cases was 
direct and instantaneous. Some provided partial scholarships 
to cover tuition only—a large item in American institutions— 
but more gave complete scholarships for tuition and main- 
tenance. Thus was inaugurated another instance of the 
American custom of co-operation between private agencies for 
a desirable end. Because in the Continental European countries 
the secondary schools and universities are almost all supported 
by the government, the exchange was administered in those 
countries by the Ministries of Education. Later experience was 
to demonstrate the dangers inherent in the European method of 
administering the exchange and the wisdom of the American 
method. 

The aim of the Institute is to secure the selection of American 
students for the European scholarships upon the basis of merit. 
The criteria of selection are the possession of a bachelor’s 
degree, a working knowledge of the language of the country 
to which a student is going, high scholastic standing generally 
but particularly in the subject in which the student will specialize, 
probable ability to adjust oneself to new conditions as stated 
by the administrators of the college, good health and character 
recommendations from persons who know the applicant. 

What the exchanges administered by the Institute means 
financially should be clearly understood. If Vassar College 
gives a scholarship covering tuition and maintenance for a 
foreign student it must budget itself $1,200, because that is the 
fee it charges an American student. If Williams College gives 
a similar scholarship, it must charge $1,000 against itself. 
Since the inception of this plan in 1922, American colleges and 
universities have granted, through the Institute, scholarships to 
3,177 foreign students with a value of $2,905,949. This is a 
magnificent tribute to the generosity and idealism of our 
institutions of higher education. Most of them have usually 
felt that the influence of the foreign student on the campus 
was a partial guid pro quo for the financial expenditure they made. 
The Institute has been responsible for having sent 2,344 U.S. 
students to study in European and Latin-American countries 
upon exchange scholarships of a value of $796,756. The 
smailer value is due to the fact that tuition fees in most foreign 
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countries are practically negligible and the cost of living 
considerably lower than in the United States. 

I have described so far only the contribution of our colleges 
and universities to the exchange programme. Were I to 
enumerate all the industrial, commercial, and financial organiza- 
tions, the learned societies, and the interested individuals who 
have donated scholarships to the Institute for foreign students, 
the list would be a long and interesting one. The number of 
foreign students coming to the United States on their own is 
much greater than the number coming on scholarships. But 
scholarships enable bright and competent students to study 
abroad when their financial condition might prevent them. 
In the interim between the two World Wars the United States 
became the Mecca for foreign students. In 1938 the number 
had risen to slightly under 10,000, more than twice as many as 
the number of Americans studying in all foreign countries. 
During the same period the Institute had circuited some two 
hundred and fifty foreign university professors, publicists, and 
men of affairs among our colleges and universities to lecture 
upon their particular fields of work. 

The splendid service rendered by the International Houses 
must not be overlooked. The three large ones established in 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco accommodate hundreds 
of students, but there are smaller ones in different parts of the 
country. International House in New York City has as many 
as sixty-seven varieties of nationals. One-quarter of the 
occupants are always American students, so that the foreign 
students may become better acquainted with American view- 
points on social and political problems. 

During all these years—1919-1939—the United States Gov- 
ernment had shown but little interest in international education, 

though all the major powers of Europe were using cultural 
activities for propaganda purposes. ‘Early in 1933 Franklin 
Roosevelt became President of the United States and Adolf 
Hitler Fiihrer of Germany. President Roosevelt -immediately 
inaugurated the Good Neighbour Policy, founded upon respect 
for the independence and sovereignty of all countries and the 
honouring of international commitments as the foreign policy 
of the United States. Adolf Hitler at once founded his foreign 
policy upon threats to all states that might become obstacles 
to the resurgence of Germany as the dominating power in 
Europe. Hitler began a determined move in the Latin American 
countries -to spread the doctrine of totalitarianism. At first it 
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was primarily anti-democratic, but naturally soon evolved into 
bitter anti-American propaganda. It not only endangered the 
Good Neighbour Policy but was aimed at destroying hemisphere 
solidarity which had been developed to make the Western 
Hemisphere a haven for peace. The Nazi propaganda had 
considerable success at first in a few of the Latin American 
countries, because the Nazis were actively supported by 
Italians, ‘Japanese, and Spaniards, whose embassies became 
listening-posts and spying centres for the Axis after we entered 
the wart. 

Confronted by this peril, the British undertook prompt 
measures to main the influence of Anglo-Saxon civilization that 
they had developed in the Latin American countries. In 1934 
the British Council was established in London under the 
auspices of the Government and it immediately began a 
vigorous campaign in Latin American countries to make British 
civilization better known to the people. It was so successful 
that the movement was soon extended to other areas, for 
example the Near East. 

At the special conference of the American Republics held 
at Buenos Aires in 1936 conventions were made for the annual 
exchange of one professor and two graduate students from 
each of the American Republics to ail the others. And the 
Pan American Union had issued excellent compilations on 
courses in Latin-American studies and on Latin-American 
universities. But it was not until 1938 that the United States 
Government undertook measures to repel the attacks made upon 
the American way of life. In that year the Division of Cultural 
Relations was organized in the Department of State and the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs was 
established the following year. 

The Constitution of the United States leaves the control of 
education to the individual States. No activity of the federal 
government is regarded with more suspicion by the state 
governments than any apparent attempt on its part to interfere 
with that control. Though the Department of State is the 
federal agency to manage our foreign affairs, in this particular 
matter alarm was felt in educational circles that the federal 
government might use international educational affairs for other 
than cultural objectives. For that reason and because of the 
emergency nature of the problem both the Department of State 
and the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs wisely deter- 
mined to use private administrative agencies already operating 
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efficiently rather than lose time by setting up its own machinery. 
Both departments of the government made use of many different 
agencies to realize the objective, but the four upon which chief 
reliance was placed were the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the American Library Association, the American Council 
on Education, and the Institute of International Education. 

As the war practically isolated the United States from 
Europe, all the agencies employed by the American government 
were now concentrated upon the task of making our civilization 
and culture better understood by the Latin American peoples, 
and their civilization and culture more appreciated by the 
people of the United States. The four agencies mentioned 
undertook activities that naturally fell within the scope of their 
regular work. The American Library Association established 
libraries in several Latin American countries for the benefit of 
resident Americans and English-reading nationals and brought 
Latin American librarians to the library schools of the United 
States. The chief contribution of the American Council of 
Learned Societies was through its Committee on Latin American 
Studies to encourage and organize research in the Latin 
American field. It produced important tools of research, such 
as the Handbook of Latin American Studies, a co-operative 
annual bibliography commencing with 1934, and it conducted 
surveys of research and teaching in Latin American subjects in 
the universities of the United States. It administered a pie- 
liminary programme of translations of American works into 
Spanish and Portuguese, supplied teachers of English to certain 
Latin American institutions and assistance to the Cultural 
Institutes which exist in many Latin American countries for the 
promotion of closer relations with the United States. The 
American Council on Education organized the Inter-American 
School Service which was a co-operative effort to strengthen 
the almost two hundred American schools that had been 
established in the Latin American countries by improving the 
curriculum, providing more experienced teachers and main- 
taining high standards of administration. The Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs rendered a remarkable 
service by means of its short-wave broadcasts and by showing 
films depicting the great national parks of the United States, 
the immense industrial establishments, and the life of the farm. 
Moreover, the Co-ordinator’s Office sent two of our fine 
symphony orchestras and collections of American art on circuit 
"among the chief cities of the Latin American countries. It had 
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a panel cf lecturers for use by organizations established through- 
out the United States to study Latin American affairs. Not 
least among its services was the distribution through the 
Federal office of Education to our elementary and secondary 
schools of pictures, handicrafts products and other materials 
iliustrating life in the Latin American countries. The enumera- 
tion of these activities by no means exhausts the services 
rendered to the Good Neighbour Policy by the agencies 
mentioned. Moreover, the State Department itself invited a 
succession of distinguished artists, musicians and littérateurs 
from the Latin American countries to visit the museums, 
universities and cultural centres of the United States and equally 
distinguished Americans in these fields to visit Latin America. 
All these activities were significant, but from the standpoint 
of personal contacts and probable efficacy in realizing the 
objectives of the American government, the work of the 
Institute of International Education was of major importance. 
The Institute had had many telationships with the Latin 
American countries before 1939. It had brought almost 300 
Latin American students in the previous decade to study in our 
institutions of higher education. It had circuited in our country 
contingents of teachers from Latin American nations in a study 
of our educational institutions. The Institute’s experience of the 
previous decade had enabled it to acquire an intimate knowledge 
of the elements of strength and weakness of the systems of educa- 
tion in the various Latin American countries and the best methods 
of approach to secure co-operation without giving offence. 
The Institute undertook the enlarged program of exchanges 
with the Latin American countries in accordance with the 
principles it had followed with so much success in the exchanges 
with the European countries before the war and which have 
been outlined above. It made inquiries of each Latin American 
country as to the field of study that would be of most service 
to the welfare of that country and then tried to place its scholar- 
ship students in the American colleges and universities best 
qualified to meet the needs. In the three years 1941-1944 the 
Institute supervised the arrival of more than one thousand 
Latin American scholarship holders and their distribution in 
the institutions of higher education of the United States. It 
selected and sent a much smaller number of American students 
to the Latin American countries to study the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages and Latin American literature and to 
undertake research in the fields of anthropology, ethnology, 
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archeology, and social conditions. During the same period 
the various agencies concerned brought forty-six Latin American 
teachers to the United States and sent one hundred and twenty- 
eight teachers to the Latin American countries. 

The orientation of 10,000 foreign students in the institutions 
of higher education in the United States has presented many 
difficulties. Usually they come to a land of different speech, 
institutions, and customs. They enter institutions whose 
administration, curriculum, and methods of teaching are very 
different from those to which they have been accustomed. They 
meet ‘difficulties from the moment of registration. They. need 
advice about courses and their sequence, about adjustability to 
laboratory and library methods. They usually have problems 
of a personal and financial nature. As time passes these may 
increase as the result of illness, etc. To facilitate the orientation 
of all foreign students in our institutions of higher education 
the Institute secured the appointment of Foreign Student 
Advisers by the Presidents of colleges and universities, and they 
now number some 300 chiefly in institutions having a consider- 
able number of foreign students. Under the sponsorship of the 
Institute conferences of Advisers are held upon the difficulties that 
may arise during the stay of the student in the institution. 

Another problem which caused concern to American 
educators during the past decade was the advent of Fascism 
and Nazism to Italy and Germany respectively. The fear was 
a real one that American students going to the universities of 
those countries were in danger of becoming contaminated with 
anti-democratic doctrines and that Italian and especially German 
students coming here would engage in authoritarian propaganda. 
Fach American exchange student is required to write two 
confidential reports of his experience, one at the close of each 
semester. The second is written after his return home so that 
he can evaluate his experience more objectively. These reports 
not only described the career of the student in the university, 
but the life of the community and public opinion on the current 
problems of the country. It is largely from these reports that 
the Institute staff secures fairly unbiased information concerning 
conditions in the foreign countries. The only other persons 
permitted to read the reports, in general, are exchange students 
of later years who go to the same university. It is of the 
greatest help to an exchange student to read the reports of the 
American students who preceded him in the university where 
he will study. 
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The perusal of the students’ reports showed that practically 
none had been influenced in favour of totalitarianism by their 
stay in Germany or Italy; in fact there was a great deal of 
criticism of the existing regimes. In order to gather first-hand 
information as to whether German or Italian exchange students 
in American universities engaged in propaganda, the Director 
of the Institute wrote in 1938 to the presidents of the institutions 
that were most accustomed to select German students inquiring 
whether they or the professors who were chiefly responsible 
for the orientation of foreign students would let him know 
whether they were aware of German exchange students 
engaging in propaganda. Of the sixty replies, forty-nine said 
they knew of no such propaganda, five thought there was some 
suspicion of it, and the other six did not think their experience 
justified either a negative or affirmative answer. This was a 
gratifying response. I am convinced that it is almost impossible 
for the average foreign student in the United States to avoid 
becoming favourably affected by the free spirit of the American 
college or university. That conviction is partly founded upon 
questions put to me by German and Italian students at the end 
of their stay as to the possibility of remaining in the United 
States. This whole problem of indoctrination has become a 
burning one in the recent regulation of the Chinese Minister of 
Education having for its objective the control of the expression 
of opinion upon the part of Chinese students studying in 
foreign countries. 

It is not only in China and Latin America that American 
schools and colleges were established under private auspices 
during the past century. They were established in practically 
all parts of the world by religious denominations. Nowhere 
did they exert greater influence than in the Near East. In 1863 
Robert College was established in Constantinople and the 
Constantinople College for Women was later added to it. To 
those institutions the young men and women of the subjugated 
races of the Ottoman Empire resorted for higher education : 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Bulgarians. Those institutions 
not only gave a fine education on the American model but 
emphasized character-building and the democratic way of life. 
This has been equally true of Beirut University, Athens College, 
Cairo University, and others whose fame extends throughout 
the Near East. To none of these institutions has the American 
government given financial assistance until this year when, in 
order to tide over the war emergency, funds were allocated 
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among them. Our desire to make American civilization better 
understood throughout the Near East prompted our government 
to appoint this year a Cultural Attaché to our embassy at 
Ankara, a post hitherto confined to the embassies in the Latin 
American countries. 

Moreover, it is the desire of the American government to 
extend the Good Neighbour Policy from Latin America to 
other areas. A good neighbour wants to be of service to his 
fellow men in distress. The Congress of the United States this 
year voted $1,350,000,000 to co-operate with other United 
Nations in the feeding, clothing, and housing of the unfortunate 
people of the countries devastated by the Axis. There is a bill 
now before Congress to appropriate $130,000,000 to give 
assistance in their educational rehabilitation in providing 
teaching materials, technical equipment, scientific apparatus, 
and libraries. It will also include funds to administer an 
exchange of students. Obviously, the former policy of the 
American government of almost ignoring efforts of private 
organizations to expand a knowledge of American civilization 
in foreign lands has given way to the policy of assisting such 
organizations. Our former policy had the excellent result of 
winning the approval and favour of the governments of the 
so-called “ backward ” countries for our educational institutions. 
Since our institutions received no support from our government 
they were not regarded, as were the schools of the other Great 
Powets, as mere agencies for implementing the political and 
economic policies of those Powers. In order to realize the 
sincere desire of the American government to retain the existing 
good-will of the foreign governments where American institu- 
tions have been established, it is probable that assistance of any 
kind to them will be given through private organizations such 
as those already mentioned in this article. 

Within our own country the efforts since World War I to 
make our people better acquainted with the civilization of other 
nations have been unremitting. The Committees of the 
American Council of Learned Societies on Chinese and Japanese 
Studies organized in 1929 had a great influence in training 
young scholars for work in those fields. Harvard became a 
centre of study in both Chinese and Russian civilization. Other 
centres in Far Eastern studies are the Universities of California, 
Michigan, and Colorado. Cornell University gives special 
attention to intensive study of Russia. Princeton University is 
known for its work in Near Eastern civilization. The 
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Universities of North Carolina and Texas are strong centres of 
study in the life, of the different Latin American countries. 
African studies centre chiefly in the University of Pennsylvania. 
These and other institutions are training scholars as well as 
officials for our foreign service and for business careers in the 
areas mentioned, but practically every college in the country has 
courses of various kinds in international affairs. The develop- 
ment of the study of comparative education in our universities 
has been a real achievement. The Educational Year Book, 
issued annually by the International Institute of Teachers 
Coilege, has kept American educators informed about the 
educational changes that have been made in foreign countries. 
This war has had a great influence in improving instruction in 
foreign languages which in the past has been one of the major 
failures in American education. It has also stimulated interest 
in languages other than those usually taught : French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian. Portuguese is now taught in sixty 
institutions, Russian in twenty, and Chinese in fifteen. 

When the American Republic was founded in 1789 its 
attention was absorbed by the conflict between Napoleon and 
Britain which finally dragged it into the war. This was due to 
the fact that it was made up solely of a line of states along the 
Atlantic seaboard that lived upon agriculture and commerce. 
But when peace was established in 1815 the American people 
resolutely turned their faces to the West and for the next century 
devoted themselves to peopli 0g the great empty domain 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific and developing its immense 
resources. They had to solve great problems: slavery and 
States Rights, Civil War and Reconstruction, the absorption of 
nearly 40,000,000 immigrants from every country of Europe, 
and rapid industrialisation after the Civil War. There was 
little tim- for and less interest in the affairs of the rest of the 
world. Hence when the first World War broke out they were 
ignorant of its background and issues. This explains to a great 
extent their return to isolationism after the war. But the war 
awakened their interest in other lands. The economic depression 
following the war and the great technological development 
since its close, especially in aviation, have convinced them of 
the unity of the world and its inhabitants. They are now 
sufficiently prepared to participate in maintaining a new world 
order to prevent aggression, to maintain peace, and to extend 
a greater degree of justice. 








ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE OF 


SCIENCE IN UNIVERSITIES 
By Sir W. L. Brace 


TT I is generally recognized that a high standard of science 
and technology is essential if our country is to hold its 
own in the world. The war has done much to drive this 
lesson home. There can be no doubt that we had become 
slack and had lost ground. In industry, we had tended 
to rest on the laurels of our past achievements and had not 
realized the accelerated pace of the new developments which 
are such a striking feature of this technological age, and which 
depend upon a wise strategy in applying scientific discoveries 
and methods to industrial ends. The native genius and 
ingenuity which made us the forerunners in the industrial 
revolution are still amongst our assets, but they have not been 
given full scope, largely because there has not been a sufficiently 
widespread appreciation of what science can do. Science has 
been the province of a very small body of experts, living in a 
world of their own, and talking a language of their own. 

We are now presented with a splendid opportunity to 
recover lost ground. There has beeri an integration of science 
and industry during this war such as has never occurred before. 
We were faced at the start with an enemy who had prepared 
for the war for years past while we were ill- -equipped, yet in a 
few years we have built up weapons which in quality and 
quantity are in no way inferior to those of the other great 
nations involved in the struggle. And as part of this process 
the scientists have tasted blood. Of course I do not mean to 
imply that they have become fiercely militaristic; they are 
longing for the time when they can turn their energies again 
to fundamental research and to applying their knowledge to 
industry instead of using it for weapons of destruction and 
defence. But during the war scientists have been given an 
opportunity of entering a larger world. They have had at 
their disposal assistants and equipment to an extent far greater 
than that to which they have been accustomed. They have 
seen their ideas become practical realities on a vast scale in a 
time which would have seemed incredibly short by peace-time 
standards. They have attended the councils of the great and 
their advice has ‘helped to frame national policy. Above all, 
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they feel that a better mutual understanding has been created— 
on the part of the scientists an appreciation of the vastly more 
complex national problems outside the laboratory, and on the 
part of the nation of the contribution which science and 
scientists can make towards their solution. Can we use this 
experience and this understanding in the difficult years of 
readjustment which lie ahead ? 

The training of the best young scientific aspirants in the 
country, and the prosecution of fundamental research, are for 
the most part carried out in our universities. Their organization 
and finance should be such as to fit them for these responsible 
duties. : 

A university science department has the double function of 
teaching and research. It has been a long-standing tradition in 
this country to combine the two, and most of the advances in 
pure research or fundamental science come from the univer- 
sities. They are by no means confined to this source, for the 
laboratories of industry and those directly supported by the 
Government are making increasing contributions ; but in the 
main the pursuit of new scientific knowledge, divorced from 
concern about its immediate application, has been the province 
of the universities. A healthy flow of pure research is in the 
long run essential to industry, although its results are not 
immediately perceived. It may be ten, twenty, or fifty years 
before some great scientific discovery finds its application, and 
the time is often so long that the discovery is taken for granted 
and it is not realized how much has resulted from it. To quote 
an analogy given by the great Russian scientist Kapitza in a 
recent address on the function of his Institute for Physical 
Problems, it often appears that “the man who garners the 
apples has done the main work, whereas in actual fact the apple 
was made available by the man who planted the tree.” If it is 
granted, then, that we must have a steady flow of pure research, 
should it be almost wholly carried out in the universities or 
should we establish special institutes for pure research where 
the researchers would be freed from the time-consuming duties 
of teaching and administration, and be able to concentrate all 
their energies on their investigations? For two reasons, | 
think proposals for such institutes should be examined very 
carefully. In the first place, only a man of a rare type can do 
nothing but research without becoming stale. Even Faraday, 
the greatest experimentalist in our scientific history, had periods 
measured in years during which inspiration flagged. For most 
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scientists, it is a valuable psychological relief to have teachin 

as well as research to perform. It carries one through the dull 
periods, and teaching is an excellent discipline for setting one’s 
ideas in order and drawing one away from too much concen- 
tration on a speciality. The second reason is perhaps even 
more important. A school of scientific research must be 
continuously fed by young recruits. They pick up the tradi- 
tional experience of the iaboratory, and bring their fresh and 
keen minds to bear upon it and enlarge it. The teacher can 
select from his classes the brilliant young men who should be 
encouraged to go on to research. He is in a strong position 
as compared with the worker in an institute devoted wholly to 
research, since he is naturally provided with an ideal recruiting 
ground. I would like to quote again from the address by 
Kapitza to which I have referred above, since it provides an 
interesting commentary on this very point, in a country where 
planning for science and technology has been carried out with 
such enthusiasm. As head of an institute for pure research, 
he is convinced that research and university teaching have been 
too much separated in Russia with undesirable results, and 
indeed has found it essential to arrange classes in the institute 
for university students both to inspire an enthusiasm for 
research in the young men and to enable him to select from 
amongst them the recruits to his Institute. 

I think, therefore, that we ‘should continue to look upon 
the universities as the most fertile source of fundamental 
research. What are the “ bottlenecks ” which restrict the flow, 
and how can we enlarge them? I would list these under three 
heads, the number of good men available for the work, the 
freedom which these men are given to get on with their job, 
and the means provided for them in the way of assistants and 
apparatus. 

Let us take first the question of numbers of good men. In 
reviewing the position, it may be helpful to start with some 
round figures in order that we may bear in mind the scale of 
the problem. In the pre-war years, the university population 
in this country had risen to a figure of about 50,000. The 
average annual output of graduates in the years 1926 to 1939 
was Over 9,000, made up as follows: 

Arts, modern languages, law, theology, 


economics .. + - 53 .. 5,000 
Medicine ee 1 Ni ea .. 1,000 
Science ne me i a oo £800 
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Engineering .. os os bs ia oe 
Architecture .. i a an is 45 
Agriculture .. . . 140 


In a broad division, therefore, what are generally called the 
humanities accounted for rather more than half the students 
in the universities, and the medical, science and engineering 
faculties for practically all the remainder. The division of the 
science students amongst subjects was, again in round figures : 


General science ig sa a .. 400 
Chemistry .. ‘s ‘ is a 
Physics $s oe at és jo. ae 
Mathematics .. es i os o ge 
Metallurgy .. wa ‘2 a sn 30 
Biology we wi iy - i. oe 
Geology 50 


Since the total number of students in the universities has 
been steadily increasing, the output in the last years before the 
war was somewhat greater than these figures, which are averages 
for the last thirteen years, but the proportions will not have 
been altered appreciably. We may expect a further considerable 
increase after the war, and possibly an increase in the relative 
number studying scientific and (especially) technological subjects. 

The most striking feature of these numbers is their smallness. 
In the United States, which perhaps affords the nearest parallel 
to our country, there were over a million university students 
in 1938 as compared with our 50,000, and the number of whole- 
time teaching staff was double the number of our students. As 
against this it is often pointed out with truth that the standard 
required for a university degree in the States is lower than ours, 
and that much of the earlier work in their courses corresponds 
to that taken in the sixth forms of our secondary schools. But 
this is not a complete answer. Another way of regarding the 
contrast between the educational structure in the two countries, 
perhaps, goes rather deeper, since it does not involve the 
arbitrary standard of a university degree. Both countries 
roughly divide their young people into three categories. There 
is a top 1-14 per cent, to whom it is adjudged worth while to 
give the highest education the country can provide. This 
cream is skimmed from another category, which is roughly the 
upper 10 per cent of the most intelligent school pupils who 
continue beyond the normal school-leaving age. The remaining 
90 per cent are given the standard education which all young 
people get. The difference between Great Britain and the 
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States is in the way these fractions are treated. With us the 
top 14 per cent go to universities, the 10 per cent fraction to 
secondary schools and technical schools (for the most part 
leaving at the age of 16), and the remainder leave school at 
the normal age, which has been 14 and will now be raised to 
15 or 16, In the States the 10 per cent are given a final three 
years at a university, which in nearly every case has fine buildings 
and equipment, and often is residential with excellent facilities 
for social life. The cream of this group, corresponding to our 
university undergraduate population, is given further facilities 
for post-graduate study. The standard to which each of these 
fractions can aspire is set by the general intelligence of the 
pupils, which is probably about the same in the two countries. 
In relation to the population, we produce at least as many 
scientists of quite first-rate ability as the States. The great 
difference between the countries lies in the very large number 
of young people in the States who have been given a full-time 
education up to the age of 21, and from which, in the case of 
science and technology, are drawn the teams of intelligent 
assistants who work under their leading scientists, whose 
numbers so impress a visitor from this country. Again, any 
man in a key position in industry in the States will almost 
inevitably have been to “ College,” and although the course 
may not have been very advanced or strenuous and included 
many social activities, he will have gained a knowledge of science 
and engineering which enables him to understand and be 
interested in the application of science to his business. The 
fine universities all over the States, with their large bodies of 
students, represent a remarkable educational achievement 
which we cannot but admire and envy. It seems to me that 
we should consider whether we can afford to let so many of 
our more intelligent pupils finish their full-time education so 
young. The treatment of the 10 per cent is, however, outside 
the scope of the present inquiry. They could not be fitted in 
to the university system as we understand it without completely 
altering its character. They present a separate problem. 

We come then to the question of number and selection of 
the students to whom we are going to give a university education 
—should the present number of university students remain at 
about the 50,000 mark, and does it represent the best of our 
young people, implying by best those who most deserve the 
effort and cost of higher education? ‘To increase the number 
by lowering the standard of admission and of the courses is 
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not a solution which appeals to anyone who has had experience 
of university teaching. As things are, in each year’s class there 
is a residue of students who clearly should never have come 
to a university because they cannot really profit from its courses. 
This is inevitable because no system of selection is infallible, 
but one does not want to increase the number of those who 
have neither the intelligence to do the higher work nor the 
qualities of character and perseverance which make it easy to 
place them in good appointments when they leave. The present 
enormous spread between the top and bottom of an average class 
forces one to conclude, in my opinion, that it must not be made 
still larger. If we want more good scientists in the country, 
and I think there is no doubt we do, the solution lies not in 
taking men into our universities at a lower level, but in examin- 
ing whether we direct the men who go through our universities 
towards the best careers when they leave, and whether too 
many promising youngsters fall off the educational ladder 
before they reach the university. ‘Fhere can be no doubt that 
many are in this category. One is always coming across 
assistants or mechanics of such intelligence and judgment that 
one cannot but feel, had they had the advantage of higher 
education, they might have held high positions in industry or 
occupied a university chair with distinction. Here again, it 
seems to me, the American system has an advantage because 
such young people would have found their easier way to one 
of their universities and been watched and selected internally 
for bringing on to the higher grade. A system of internal 
selection is always much better than any external test like the 
examination system which presents a series of hurdles in the 
path to our young aspirants to higher education. The war has 
made it necessary to trafn large numbers of technicians and the 
latent talent thus revealed encourages one to think that there 
is a much larger recruiting ground for scientists than had 
previously been explored. This is, however, a matter of pre- 
university educational organization and a long-range problem, 
though a very vital one for the universities. A better system 
of pre-selection might, perhaps, double the university numbers 
without a lowering of standard. A more immediate concern 
is the future careers of those who now pass through our univer- 
sities, and here we are presented with a rather gloomy picture. 
The highest education should presumably be given to those 
who are qualified by innate qualities of character and intelligence 
to occupy positions of responsibility and leadership in after 
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life. What proportion of our university scientists in actual fact 
achieve such positions ? Speaking from experience of a civic 
university, nearly all our men go to small safe jobs with little 
possibility of high promotion. More than half, including many 
of the best scientists, became teachers in schools. Although it 
is vital to provide good school teachers for the next generation, 
that should not be the main function of a university. It does 
not at all follow that the men who show brilliant scientific 
ability will become the best teachers. 

Our hope lies, it seems to me, in a far better organization 
than we have at present in most universities for advising 
entrants about their courses and graduates about their careers. 
A boy tends to take at the university the subjects he had studied 
with success at school, whereas he would often be better 
advised to take up a new or borderline subject. He has been 
taught and advised by masters who themselves after a strenuous 
and continuous course at school and university went straight 
back to school to teach and know little of the outside world. 
Just as a manufacturer cannot afford merely to produce goods 
which suit his own standards, but must study the needs of the 
consumer, $o a university should study the country’s require- 
ments for its wares, the graduates, with the closest attention 
and skill. It is as important to find the right posts for its men 
as it is to,teach them well. The Appointments Board should 
be regarded as one of the most important and responsible 
organizations in the university, and not (as it often is) as merely 
an office to pass on notices about posts to the various depart- 
ments. Many new markets for our scientists are going to open 
up after the war, and we should be ready to take full advantage 
of the opportunities they offer. Good scientists are born, not 
made, though they can easily be spoilt or misdirected. The 
number produced by the country in a year is strictly limited ; 
in my own subject of physics I estimated that before the war 
the yearly crop was about forty young men of really good 
ability and initiative. These men are precious; it is always 
exceedingly difficult to find a man for an important post. We 
must see that none of them is lost to us. 

The next bottleneck on my list is the amount of freedom 
which is given to the good men to get on with their work. A 
new danger is growing up, which is a result of increased facilities 
for inter-communication and travel. We marvel at the amount 
of scientific work some of our predecessors « complished in 
their lifetime ; they were fortunate in that they were left free 
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to teach, to experiment, and above all to think. Nowadays the 
engagement book of the head of a department is full of dates 
for committees and consultations. He has to deal with an 
intricate university machinery ; he can take few steps without 
consulting some board or colleague. He has numerous duties 
to perform outside the university, and the mail of a business 
man on his desk each morning. I believe it was a famous 
Frenchman who said that the typewriter was one of the most 
dangerous inventions of the age. In the upshot, he is fortunate 
if he can devote a quarter of his time to teaching and to talks 
with his research students ; personally I hardly like to consider 
how many years it is since I have been able to attain even this 
modest aim. It is an insidious danger, because no one cares 
to be considered unbusinesslike or to neglect obviously 
important duties. Yet nothing scares off the muse of inspiration 
more than the immediate claims of a host of small responsibil- 
ities. “A professor should be allowed to be absent-minded, it 
is part of his defence mechanism behind which he can concentrate 
on his real work. How can we return to the simple life ? 

I come finally to the question of finance, and here I want to 
stress what I believe to be the right way to approach this 
question. One cannot buy research at so much for a discovery 
or idea. The final limit to the total research output is set by 
the number of first class brains which are applied to it, and 
this number is limited because the men with the peculiar gifts 
required for research are rare. The scale of the financial support 
of research should be fixed by ensuring that born researchers 
are given adequate means to make full use of their powers. 
Beyond this point, the law of diminishing returns sets in. 
Research has to attain a high level of excellence before it can be 
incorporated into the growing structure of science; second- 
rate work is rejected as unsound, and money spent on it does 
not bring in a corresponding return. 

Two points can, I think, be justly made. In the first place, 
the total amount of money which would be required to give a 
full opportunity to our university scientists to give of their 
best, is so infinitesimal a fraction of the national budget that 
the question whether we can afford it or not is hardly significant. 
In the second place, the actual amount on which the university 
scientists can at present count to support their research is far 
below their needs, and they have to resort to many desperate 
shifts to supplement their research funds. To take an example, 
I have before me the figures for some respresentative university 
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physics laboratories, and from these samples it is possible to 
make a rough estimate for all the physics laboratories in this 
country. One might draw this up in the form of a statement, 
presented to the country each year by the universities as the 
cost of Physics research. 


Cost oF RESEARCH IN THE Puysics LABORATORIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Academic Year 1938-1939 


(1) To supporting 250 young graduates carrying . 
out research, at {120 per annum each. - 30,000 
Apparatus and material used in their research 10,000 

(2) To supporting 50 senior researchers, at £300 
per annum each .. . - ‘a .» 15,000 
Apparatus and material . + 3,000 

(3) To salaries of 180 members of staff carrying 
out research at an hii salary of {650 per 


annum sity. ‘ - “a .+ 117,000 
Apparatus and materials . ¥s . 15,000 

(4) To wages of 120 technicians, at an av erage 
salary of £200 per annum , » 24,000 

(5) To wages of 70 ———? boys, at an 1 average 
wage of {60 per annum. re ii ++ 4200 
£218,200 


I have not included in this bill the overheads on university 
buildings, which are used for both teaching and research, and 
it should also be noted that from time to time a university is 
able through some special donation to meet extraordinary 
expenditure for large and costly items of equipment, such as 
a cyclotron, high voltage set, or calculating machine, which 
may run into a figure of many thousand pounds. ‘To offset 
against this, the salaries of all members of the staff who actually 
pursue research are included in full, although a part of their 
work is teaching. 

The fundamental work which made radiolocation possible 
came from these laboratories, and a very large proportion 
indeed of its development and direction during the war has 
been carried by men drawn from them. Anti-submarine 
warfare, mine warfare, communications, operational research of 
all kinds, have used men whom the universities have trained. 
Their function in peace time can be as important as in wartime. 
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I think the above can be said to be a very modest bill. The 
by no means excessive budget of a single Government institu- 
tion, the National Physical Laboratory, has been about half as 
great again as that of all the university Physics laboratories in 
Great Britain. University research is relatively inexpensive, 
because research is generally carried out with small-scale 
apparatus, and so much of it is done by young enthusiasts who 
are being trained and therefore paid on the scale of a maintenance 
allowance rather than that of a salary. 

A corresponding rough calculation of the cost of chemical 
research indicates a total figure nearly twice as great as that for 
physics. Since about 7o per cent of the scientific researchers 
are in the departments of physics and chemistry, the total cost 
for all sciences may be estimated at about {£800,000 a year. 

In discussing these figures I shall confine myself to the 
budget for apparatus, materials, and the wages of technical 
assistants. The scales for salaries and maintenance allowances 
will have to be adjusted in relation to the cost of living after 
the war, the competing demands of universities, industry and 
Government service, and the extent to which we shall all have 
to pull in our belts in a country made poorer by the war. On 
any reckoning, however, the budgeting for apparatus and 
assistants has hitherto been on far too small a scale. A visitor 
to a continental laboratory in pre-war years was always impressed 
by the far better provision for these aids to research, although 
our staffs were on the whole more generously treated as regards 
salaries than their colleagues in continental universities. We 
have a tradition in this country of expecting our researchers to 
make the best of very modest equipment of a home-made type, 
and to do routine work of observation and construction which 
could be performed by an assistant or mechanic. This is false 
economy. We cannot increase the numbers of first-rate 
researchers, but we can considerably increase the efficiency of 
each man by applying to him a suitable “‘ amplifying valve ” in 
the form of assistants, draughtsmen, and workshop mechanics. 
During the war our researchers have learnt how much more 
effective they can be, when adequately provided with these aids. 
When they return to the universities with their war experience 
they are not likely to take kindly to anything like the old regime, 
and they will be right in objecting to it. A case came to my 
notice recently of a man who is an international figure in the 
research world, who has opened up a new field of wide practical 
application as well as of scientific interest, and to whom his 
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university was only able to allocate £150 a year for his expenses 
and those of his assistants. He was, of course, forced to supple- 
ment this grant (an American foundation had come to his 
rescue). But one cannot feel it is right that our country should 
support its pure research so inadequately. The pre-war scale 
of expenditure on apparatus and assistants for scientific research 
in our universities should at least be increased by three or four 
times: it would still be extremely small in comparison to the 
importance of the research. 

One further plea may be made while on the question of 
finance. One cannot “ cost ” research as if it were like industrial 
production. If the researcher to whom it is given is a man of 
the right sort, his keenness leads him to squeezing the utmost 
out oF every pound of it. If it is given to a man of inadequate 
ability, no conditions attached to the expenditure, no checks, no 
demands for the drawing up of programmes or reports, can 
make him do good research. On the other hand, the very 
powers of concentration and detachment which make a man a 
good researcher are generally associated with a temperament 
which is quite unduly troubled by demands for a rigid account- 
ing. Research is not a steady progress ; for every essay which 
leads to successful results one makes a dozen false starts, which 
turn out to be on quite wrong lines, and which one wishes to 
consign to oblivion. A famous researcher once said to me 
that after the successful completion of a two or three years’ 
research, he generally felt that if he had known the right track 
at the start he could have done all the work in as many weeks. 
No conditions or checks can make a poor researcher do good 
research, but they can easily fret a good man and impair his 
efficiency, so that the right play is to take the finesse and in 
supporting research adopt the principle “ He gives twice who 
gives without conditions.” 

To sum up, I see three ways in which we can improve the 
efficiency of our university organization for scientific research 
and realize to better advantage the services science can render 
to the country. In the first place, we must realize that scientists 
of hizh quality are limited in number, like brilliant musicians 
or aftists or star football players. It is therefore very important 
to ensure, not only that young people with this peculiar com- 
bination of qualities have an opportunity of getting the proper 
education, but also that they are wisely guided as to the courses 
they pursue at the university and the careers they take up 
afterwards. This vital function of a university has received 
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inadequate attention and we should give far more care to it 
than we have hitherto. In the second place, we are distracting 
our best university men from their real work by loading upon 
them too many extraneous duties. Not only should the 
organization of a university be simplified (a domestic matter) 
but the nation should also ration in some way its pressing 
demands upon their time for work outside the University. No 
one would wish to discourage the increasing extent to which 
representatives of the universities are being invited to give 
their advice in matters of national importance, but is it suffi- 
ciently realized how much our democratic passion for com- 
mittees is costing us in the time of our best men ? 

Finally, the lack of sufficient money for aids to research is 
really reducing the efficiency of our best scientists, and as an 
adequate sum would still be a negligible portion of the national 
budget it is false economy to hamper university science in this 
way. The contribution which scientists have made to the war 
has been praised; we hope that it will be remembered in a 
practical way when the peace allows us to turn to more 
congenial tasks. 


ARTS’ FACULTIES IN MODERN 
UNIVERSITIES 


By Bonamy DosreEE 


HERE is probably only one point upon which those 
who think about universities are agreed; namely that 
such institutions exist to benefit civilization. After 
that all is wrangling and disagreement, claims and 
counter-claims: and if it were possible to sort the 
parties into two groups, one, we should find, would call for 
research, and again for more, while the other would, with 
Sir D’Arcy Thompson, echo the cry “ save education from this 
blight.” Put in more grandiose terms, one party holds that 
universities have their being for “the advancement and dis- 
semination of knowledge” (see most University Charters), 
laying the stress on “ advancement ” ; while the other stoutly 
upholds the view that they exist for the maintenance and propa- 
gation of broad cultural values, if not for the creation of an 
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élite. Of the first party Mr. Bruce Truscot is a champion ; he 
can imagine, even desire, a university shorn of students, con- 
sisting wholly of a body of men devoted to, and united in, 
companionate investigation, 
— a kind of stock, or pen 
Wherein to herd a lot of learned men, 

as Mr. Belloc once described Oxford: while to the second 
belongs Sefior Ortega Y Gasset, who argues that the creation 
of an élite is the primary business of, the overwhelming necessity 
for, a university, research being an entirely secondary function. 
The view it seems most fruitful to accept is that while research 
is an integral part of a teacher’s life, since you cannot teach a 
subject at university level unless you are continually exploring 
it and irrigating it with fresh ideas, the creation of an élite is, 
at this critical point of our history, the important, even the 
dominating object of universities. Research, so long as it brings 
forth new and stimulating ideas, makes exciting discoveries, 
and is in short seminal, constitutes the salt of learning: but 
the end of learning is to produce creative individuals, or, failing 
them, individuals endowed with a lively capacity for criticism. 
The object is to enable life to be better lived. 

But, it may be asked, what is this élite? Why should it be 
necessary, at this particular moment, to bring it into being ? 
An élite, roughly speaking, is composed of those who form 
the enlightened public opinion of the day ; at lucky periods it 
composes the ruling class. Its members must be aware of the 
vital currents of thought animating their society, that is, 
“understand ” their age, and the formative ideas as well as the 
material facts influencing it. Such was the élite which composed 
our own ruling class of, say, a hundred to two hundred years 
ago, the more or less hereditary governing class ; they not only 
formed public opinion, they were public opinion ; that is to say, 
they were the educated class that counted, that decided what 
was to be done, and by whom it was to be done. They felt 
themselves responsible for civilized values, being agreed upon 
what these consisted of, and (in spite of internal squabbles) 
upon how they were to be maintained. To-day this class has 
virtually disappeared ; instead of it we have groups of very 
varied traditions, or of no tradition at all, with no unity of 


1T use this word for want of a better: by élite here is meant, not a closed, privileged, 
hereditary “‘ cultured ” clique, but a large stratum of persons recruited year by year from 
every social class. This mechanism, however, will not work properly until entrance to 
universities depends upon merit alone—of character as well as of brains—and not upon 
any accidental advantage. 
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thought, feeling, or opinion, and devoid of the tacitly accepted 
sense of responsibility which characterized the older élite. 
Looking at the latter for a moment longer, we see that they were 
a homogeneous group, bound together by the education which 
goes by the name of “the humanities”; that is, they were 
exposed to the renaissance culture which had replaced the 
mediaeval training at the period of the revival of learning, and 
to the scientific interests of their age, and thus had a unified 
view of civilization. Naturally they agreed as to values, and 
their views were further cemented together by a universal—or 
almost universal—acceptance of the same Christian doctrine. 
But this class has been disintegrated by, in the main, two 
agencies: from outside by the pressure of the rising classes 
which have to some extent displaced them, and still more 
obviously undermined their cultural values; from within by 
an incréasing specialization of knowledge, which has shattered 
the unity of outlook and agreement as to values: nor is there 
to-day anything approaching a universal acceptance of 
Christianity ; rather is there a widespread indifference. This 
is a dangerously unstable situation, since, it will probably be 
agreed, a society cannot exist without an élite which seeks to 
understand its age, from which its rulers and leaders are drawn, 
and which provides the creators in the realms of thought, the 
inventors who are the creators in the realm of fact, who together 
enable that society to adapt itself to the ever-changing environ- 
ment of human existence. Since this élite no longer exists 
naturally and traditionally, it will have to be created consciously. 

Is it not true that the only institutions which can do this 
deliberately, to any great extent, are the universities ? If they 
cannot, or will not do it, who can or will? They alone can 
produce a large stratum capable of maintaining and developing 
the civilized values held by the old aristocracy which lived by 
an active tradition. This is not to say that a university is the 
only path to leadership ; there will always be room for talent, 
and the schools will play their part ; yet ought not the univer- 
sities to undertake as one of their specific tasks, perhaps as their 
main task, the creation, generation by generation in a continuous 
flow, of a body of men and women who share a sense of the 
civilized values, who feel responsible for maintaining and 
developing them, who are unified by their culture, and who by 
the simple pressure of their existence and outlook will form 
and be enlightened public opinion ? What is desperately needed 
now is a body of people aware of the vital currents of thought 
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of their time, of important discoveries in every field, and of 
whom some at any rate are perceptive of modern art ; a body, 
in short, which understands and creates the formative ideas of 
the age, from which the governing class, in cabinet, in local 
councils, and in industry will largely be drawn, and in which 
the inventors can live harmoniously. Surely it is the first 
business of universities continually to create this élite ; and by 
far the most effective, perhaps the only instrument through 
Which they can do it, is a freshly conceived Faculty of Arts. 
After all, if we consider the old aristocracy, all of them, even if 
innocent of university life, underwent what might be called a 
Faculty of Arts course. In imbibing the humanities they 
became impregnated with the ideas of civilization, and with 
those of its values which in their day were valid, of practical 
use as well as of gracious usage. They learnt what was to be 
known, they used their knowledge, if only as a background, 
and they encouraged and contributed to the progress of learning. 

Which brings us back to “ the advancement and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge,” blest opiate phrase! But, one asks, what 
knowledge is to be advanced? and to what end is it to be 
disseminated ? If we make up our minds as to the answer to 
the second part of the question, we shall be well on our way 
to answering the first part. 

At present, especially in the Arts’ Faculties of the provincial 
universities, where most of the students are destined to be 
teachers, there is, broadly speaking, no end. It is a circular 
process. The student learns a subject that he may teach that 
subject, in order that that subject may continue to be taught. 
It is largely a self-contained system, making little impact on the 
outer world, and hardly affected by it: almost divorced from 
life, such influence as it has is a deadening one. The subjects 
themselves bear small relation to life as it is lived now, though 
a good deal to life as it used to be lived. This last has its worth 
if handled by men more interested in the present than in the 
past, who study the past, not “for its own sake,” but for the 
light it can throw on the present. Such people, however, are 
rare, at any rate in academic life. Though the average modern 
European, the useful European, looks to the future, is interested 
in what is to come, most university teachers of ancient matters 
(there are brilliant exceptions) are addicts of the past ; they are 
conservative in the wrong, the most deadly sense, forgetting 
that a living tradition does not stand still, but like every other 
thing that is alive, changes and grows. 
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At a recent educational conference of university professors 
in allied countries, the note was time and again struck that it 
was “ not enough for universities to be the centres of study and 
reseatch. They must in the future play an active part in the 
life of the community.” There is only one way for them to 
do this if it is to be done radically, and not mezely by linking 
industry more closely with technological departments ; that is 
by a thoroughgoing change in the curriculum of their Arts’ 
Faculties, and a different approach to present subjects. “At the 
same conference Professor Entwistle courageously declared that 
“ Our university life must take on a new orientation. It must 
be directed towards real ends: it must not continue to admire 
the perfection of its own technique as a thing sufficient in and 
for itself ; and without sacrificing the principle of disinterested 
study, it must have a bearing on life and conduct.... We 
must actually know something of this world whose thought 
processes we explain so glibly.” 

Such utterances point to the deliberate creation of the élite, 
which must be the first duty of the Arts’ Faculties; not to 
pursue a sterile scholarship, continually grubbing up new but 
unimportant facts, a process which has been referred to as 
“the higher navvying”; not the slogging away at languages 
dead or alive because this is a “good discipline,” not, to quote 
Dr. Leavis again, “the linguistic grind”; but a making contact 
with the vital problems of the day. The old structure of the 
Arts’ Faculties, proper to a state of society which has vanished, 
must go ; new structures must be devised, aiming at providing 
the new homogeneous class of cultured men—and by cultured 
men is meant those aware of the important currents of opinion 
of the time, of the philosophies, tacit or proclaimed, which 
underlie actions whether personal or collective. Different 
spheres of knowledge must be brought into harmonious 
relationship, for all knowledge is one. There are not, usefully 
speaking, separate compartments of various knowledges. 
Studies must be co-ordinated and have a bearing on life and 
conduct ; for it is only by treading some such newly considered 
way that the Arts’ Faculties will be able to produce men capable 
of creative thought in the ordinary spheres of life. It is true 
that a shudder is often caused in Arts’ Faculties by the hint of 
university education becoming “utilitarian”: but learning is 
arid if it is not applicable, above all practically useful in deter- 
mining attitudes of mind towards the affairs of life. One 
wonders what Bacon would have thought if it had been suggested 
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to him that the learning he wished to advance must on no 
account be useful ! 

What then are the “ useful ” things which should be studied 
in an Arts’ Faculty? At present they are tucked away as 
addenda, as rather shameful subjects, preferably assigned to 
another faculty in the way that social studies are. For when 
we consider what the great discoveries of the age have been 
we find that they are almost ignored, at best made parts 
(“ subsidiaries ”) of another subject. Anthropology may be 
studied by theologians, or introduced into geography; depth- 
psychology, of which education departments are shy, and from 
which philos _— remain respectably aloof, is relegated to 
the schools of medicine as a part of pathology. The great 
discoveries in science, either the great practical advances which 
may transform society or the new visions of the universe which 
may revolutionize man’s attitude to himself, are left to be 
skimmed over by the student in vague and inaccurate paragraphs 
in the newspapers, or in the most dangerous kind of popularizing 
magazine. The average Arts’ student knows little or nothing 
of the political ideas affecting the shape of things, and which if 
not studied and brought into relation with other subjects may 
easily once again produce a relapse into barbarism such as we 
are still witnessing in Europe. If the Arts’ Faculties are to 
breed the men and women who feel themselves to be the 
guardians and creators of civilized values, these things must 
be given more than a passing glance. Arts’ Faculties, in short, 
must somehow make their studies (and their research, of which 
more later). relevant to the society of the present time, so that 
they can perpetuate what is valuable in tradition, not so much 
to preserve it against attack as to re-create it in the context of 
to-day. Their life depends upon it. Science and technology 
are obviously thriving ; the presence of funds attests the fact— 
there are scholarships, grants, fellowships and gifts: but to 
anyone who looks below the surface the Arts are sick for all 
their Alexandrian activities, because they are not carrying 
out their humanizing work. They are trying to defend 
old values, struggling along under the weight of those 

“inert ideas” against which Professor Whitehead has warned 
us, ideas relevant to a civilization, an ambience of culture, a 
structure of society, that have disappeared. They are retiring 
into fastnesses which may be impregnable, but in which they 
will die. 

The problem is how to refashion the faculties without 
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lowering the standard of intellectual integrity which to their 
honour characterizes them: it is, partly, the old dilemma of 
whether it is better to know less and less about more and more, 
or more and more about less and less. It is certain that the 
latter process has gone too far, but any attempt to redress the 
balance is met by taunts such as “ smatterings,” or “ mere 
dilettantism.” The question arises whether after all half a loaf, 
or even a crumb, is not better than no bread; and whether 
there is not something to be said for dilettantism. The Dilettanti 
were at least full of stimulating curiosity, and considerably 
helped humanistic research. The problem, then, resolves itself 
in these terms: are certain subjects, certain methods, to take 
a less prominent place than they now do, and others be intro- 
duced in their stead ? Is there to be a completely new structure, 
merely tinged with the old disciplines? Or can the old dis- 
ciplines be revivified by absorbing something of the new, and 
taking a new direction, laying a new emphasis ? Before trying 
to answer these questions, it might be as well to see what we 
think a cultured man, a man of the élite, should know something 
about, or at least be aware of. 

What then, we have to ask ourselves, do we consider an 
educated man? He must not be confused with a learned man, 
for a learned man may be hideously uneducated. The Arts’ 
Faculties, with their swollen proportion of “ honours ” can- 
didates, seem to aim at turning out learned men, although only 
a tiny proportion of persons are capable of being learned ; the 
result being a large quantity of botched scholars instead of, in 
reasonable numbers, the “‘ educated man.” The latter—to come 
to concrete suggestions—should know something of six different 
though interconnected realms of intellectual activity: (1) the 
physical structure of the world he lives in; physics and astron- 
omy: (2) what sort of animal he is, what made him what he 
is, and what the conditions of his survival are; biology: 
(3) what has happened to the human race in the past, that is, 
the large movements ; history : (4) by what ideas and organiza- 
tions the human race lives; anthropology, psychology and 
sociology: (5) the ideas concerning what it is all about (the 
basis of values) ; religions and philosophy : (6) human achieve- 
ments in literature, music, and the plastic arts. The completely 
educated man is, of course, an inachievable ideal ; nevertheless 
the six realms are, for to-day, the humanities ; they are the 
matters relevant to life in a way that “ the classics ” no longer 
are except as a small part of the whole ; they form the scaffolding 
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about which a Faculty of Arts should be built.1 How else are 
to be produced people aware of the vital currents of thought and 
feeling of the time ? It is the knowledge of these six humane 
studies that should be disseminated, and the present position 
should be reversed. Instead of these humanities being Virtually 
ignored, or vaguely touched upon in the course of pursuing 
other studies, they should form the core; and the present 
subjects—even history in its usual specialized form—become the 
subsidiaries. I should be bold enough to say that the only 
subject now represented in the Arts’ Faculties (sometimes 
shared with the Faculty of Science) which begins to approach 
this idea, is geography as now developed in the universities 
and even in schools. It is human ecology rather than geography, 
embodying the physical nature of the world, recent history, 
religions, anthropology, and sociology in the form of economics, 
and these, not as subsidiaries, but as part of the structure. 

If this is the kind of knowledge to be disseminated, is it the 
kind of knowledge that can be advanced ? Is it, in practice, 
proper subject-matter for research, which is what is usually 
meant by advancement ? To-day the advancement of knowledge 
consists mainly in discoveries in science or technology, which 
at the moment is possibly the most vital part, since it would 
seem that our survival through the next generation or so 
depends upon the progress we make in these matters. But this 
is in no sense “ humanism ” ; it has no concern with values or 
tradition, and without these the advancement of knowledge 
may be not only sterile but positively dangerous to the spirit 
of man. Ways of life, we hope, are not to be determined by 
technological standards and exigencies, nor by scientific con- 
clusions. This is not to say that science has nothing to contri- 
bute; though chiefly analytical it has its great moments of 
synthesis—the Darwinian theory, modern astronomy—which 
profoundly alter man’s conception of himself. But research in 
the Arts subjects is—or should be—first and foremost synthetic 
in character; it is—or should be—chiefly concerned with the 
exploration of ideas. It may discover facts, but what is important 
now is not to discover new facts but rather to study the relation 
of old facts to each other, and their significance in the light of 
contemporary experience. For it is doubtful whether, at the 


1] have suggested variations on an original theme of Sefior Ortega Y Gasset. I am 
not proposing that physics, astronomy, and scientific biology should be studied in Arts’ 
Faculties ; only that the Arts’ Student should be familiar with their results in so far as 
they affect man’s vision of himself. ‘A well planned University course,” Professor 
Whitehead has said, “‘ is a study of the wide sweep of generality.” If this is true, how 
many University courses are well planned ? : 
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present stage of knowledge, academic history, philosophy, or 
literature, can really contribute much that will advance know- 
ledge usefully in the realm of facts—a rectified date here, an 
“ influence ” there, nothing to alter the main lines of the picture. 
The mistake has been, and still is, to think that research in the 
Arts subjects can be modelled on the lines of scientific research, 
since the “ facts ” dealt with are of an entirely different order. 
As often as not it is concerned with the elucidation of one man’s 
thought, or with determining the climate of opinion in a 
bygone age, or with the impact of thought upon ways of life. 
In so far as work in the Arts is scientific, it is merely incidental 
and preparatory. Unfortunately, that is where it very often 
stops ; the essential link with coritemporary experience is not 
even glanced at. 

What matters in the Arts’ Faculties is that a “ subject ” 
should be continually thought out afresh in terms of con- 
temporary existence, by the help of the light thrown upon it 
by other branches of contemporary knowledge. That is what 
research really is. We know, for instance, how profoundly 
anthropology has affected our idea of Greek drama, and how 
economics have pressed upon philosophies of history. So there 
must always and everywhere be synthesis, though analysis may 
sometimes form an important preliminary, as in considering the 
significance of a certain style in writing; or in philology, which 
is perhaps the most scientific of the present Arts subjects. 
Specialized investigation is, of course, valuable; for instance 
into printing customs of the Elizabethan age as a step towards 
getting an accurate text of, say, Shakespeare. Really, however, 
it is of very little importance, for no amount of re-editing 
Shakespeare is going to alter our idea of the main gist of what 
he wrote: only deep thought nourished by other knowledge 
can do that. In the same way an investigation into Parliamentary 
elections two hundred years ago will make little difference to our 
picture of the broad movements of humanity. The worst of 
the present state of affairs is that by pretending that such 
investigations have scientific importance the direction of 
research is distorted, canalized into narrow channels. Thus it 
comes that a subject which should be illuminative of life is often 
dangerously near degenerating into a private hobby. 

It is claimed, as we know, that for a student to carry out 
this sort of research is an exercise in training ; but this argument 
is more than dubious now that the doctrine of “ transfer ” has 
been abandoned. Each subject has its own particular kind of 
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discipline—using the word in its ordinary modern sense—and 
the kind of aptitude bred and heightened in one subject is of 
little value in another, may indeed be harmful. A training in 
Latin, for example, at the stage to which it can be taken, seems 
positively to impede an understanding of English poetry, in 
which overtones are more important than fixed connotation. 
Criticism in literature, in philology, in philosophy, in history, 
is as different in each case as understanding in literature is 
different from understanding in engineering. No learning in 
Anglo-Saxon will make you understand Blake better ; no study 
of history will make Berkeley more right or wrong for you. 
Nor is the study of the past as such of any real cultural value ; 
what matters is a study of living facts. Of course something 
which took place three thousand years ago may be a living fact 
to-day, something which occurred yesterday may be dead; it 
is the relevance of the fact to present-day ideas, to contemporary 
patterns of living, that matters, so that a perspective, a sense 
of the past, can be a part of everybody’s make-up.! 

All this implies that what should be aimed at is synthesis, 
not specialization, not “ research” as at present understood. 
But what is it that is to be included in the synthesis ? and is the 
synthesis to be compounded of the utilitarian: subjects, such as 
modern languages? Or, are new subjects to be dovetailed 
into the present ones? Or is there to be a separate discipline 
running side by side with the old? These questions will be 
answered differently according to local circumstances, but the 
answer must continually be referred to the principle of producing 
the élite. Therefore the research it would seem the most profit- 
able to encourage, to train people for, to create opportunities 
for, would be the application of any subject to present-day values 
in the light of what discoveries in other realms may suggest. 
Research in each subject should consist not so much of probing 
here and there into minute particulars in the hope of finding 
something nobody has ever found before (and therefore probably 
not worth finding), and “admiring the perfection of its own 
technique,” as of absorption into itself of the broad aspects of 
other subjects, particularly the new discoveries in psychology, 
anthropology, and any of the sciences wherever they affect 
human attitudes. The chief research of any worker on the Arts 
side is finally into his own mind, the linking up in his own 
personality of a number of aspects. Research on the Arts side 
is thinking about the import of things ; and the worst of being 


on the Arts side as opposed to the Science side is that you have 
1 E.g., anybody thinking about trade unions should know something about the guilds. 
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got to care. The Arts man must always ask himself, Does this 
matter? Does it affect anybody’s view of anything? Has it 
any bearing on the pattern of life as lived to-day ? (A proviso 
must be put in here: you never know what may turn out to be 
important. As Mr. T. S. Eliot once suggested, the discovery 
of Shakespeare’s washing bills might revolutionize our idea of 
Shakespeare ; but it is extremely unlikely that it would. Common 
sense must be allowed to operate, and the proviso not be made 
an excuse for futility.) 

Where research should also be of the first importance would 
be in trying to discover how a Faculty of Arts, reconstituted on 
the lines sketched out earlier, could be made to preserve tradition 
so far as it is valuable. One would like to see a body of research 
students engaged in this work, and from these would be drawn 
the lecturers and professors of the future, bred in the atmosphere 
of this “ new learning.” It might be hoped that they would 
cultivate the creative aspects, for at present too much emphasis 
is laid on the critical: this aspect has become inhibitory, and 
the word “academic ” has come to mean “ unfruitful.” The 
picture of activity thus suggested is far different from Mr. Bruce 
Truscot’s canvas of a number of little Johnny Horners sitting 
in their corners pulling out their academic plums, each crying 
“See what a good boy am I!” “ We must actually know 
something of this world whose thought processes we explain so 
glibly.” Research in these circumstances would be really seminal. 

It may be asked why it has been insisted that it is the Faculties 
of Arts (in which I would include Economics and Law) that 
must produce the élite. No slur upon the Faculties of Science 
or of Technology is intended ; the nature of the case determines 
the way it works out. Science deals with how things happen 
in the material world; technology is concerned with how to 
make things happen in the material world; the Arts are con- 
cerned with human values, with human responsibility, while 
the others have nothing to do with such matters. Theirs not 
to reason why. This is not to say that the scientist or the 
technologist cannot be a member of the élite: as an individual 
he may be a highly educated man, as he sometimes is ; and in 
point of fact he will inevitably be a member of the élite as far 
as the élite is that part of the community which rules. The 
fear is that he may rule in the interests of mechanical efficiency. 
And here it is that the Faculty of Arts has another function to 
perform, one of major importance: it must make the other 
Faculties alive to humane values. 
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The other Faculties are not unaware of this ; they, too, are 
beginning to feel the sterility of specialization without a pallia- 
tive, and are coming to wish that their students should have 
an idea of what it is all for. Nothing, and surely we should all 
realize this, is “ for its own sake,” and that once timely warning 
against the commercial spirit contaminating learning should 
now be abandoned as a slogan. Everything is for the sake of 
a richer, better comprehended life. What is important is that 
the individual should be personally disinterested. A further 
function of the Arts’ Faculties, therefore, is to unify the various 
branches of learning, and for his own part the Arts man must 
know more about science, and the fundamental ideas behind 
it, than he does at present. Indeed it is only by undertaking 
an integrating task of this nature that the Arts’ Faculties can 
remain an organic part of the modern university. If they do not 
take some step of the kind they will be side-tracked, and dwindle 
to non-functional appendixes which will be more and more 
shunned by that part of youth endued with vitality ; or they 
will become mere appanages of the Training, or even the 
Commercial Colleges. Their irue function is to produce, as 
they once did, the administrators and rulers, who will possess 
a clear view of the trends of their time, illuminated by a know- 
ledge, varying in depth, of the six realms of learning which 
now form the essential body of humane studies. 

One thinks of the planning being done for the expansion 
of this and that industry, and for the scientific and technological 
research being organized to attain this end. What research is 
being done for, say, the planning of a stable Europe? There 
is a Parliamentary Committee for Science ; there is none for the 
Humanities! With all the division of thought which makes our 
age restless and even explosive, with all the irreconcilable 
assumptions upon which we base our lives, where can we find 
the attempt to harmonize? Not very much in the Arts’ 
Faculties, where we should expect to find it, but rather among 
individual scientists: one thinks of such names as A. N. 
Whitehead, J. B. S. Haldane, A. V. Hill, Julian Huxley, among 
others, while the titular exponents of the humanities, with few 
exceptions, immerse themselves in specialist studies which have 
no bearing upon how life is lived. Not until the Arts’ Faculties 
realise that their problem is one of reconciliation, of deep 
human understanding, and are inspired by the greatness of the 
work that it lies before them to do, will they regain their proud 
place, now lost, as the real centre of the University idea. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES 
By G. D. H. Coie 


E have in Oxford a course popularly known as 

“ Modern Greats,” and officially as “ The Final 

Honours School of Philosophy, Politics and 

Economics.” It was introduced after the last 

war, as a deliberate attempt to produce a degree 
course with a subject-matter close to the real problems of the 
modern world, but still in touch with the ancient wisdoms 
and developing naturally out of the tradition of Oxford education 
in the “ Arts,” with philosophy at its very centre. The student 
who takes “ Modern Greats” has, within the period of not 
much more than two years which he normally gives to his 
preparation for Finals, to learn some Philosophy, some Politics, 
including both “ Political Theory ” and “ Political Institutions,” 
and some Economics, again including both “Economic Theory” 
and “‘ Economic Organisation.” He takes certain compulsory 
papers in these subjects; and beyond this minimum he is free 
to specialise, choosing between a number of “ Further Subjects ” 
in any of the three sides of the School in which he may wish 
to carry his work to a more advanced stage. 

This particular course, as far as I know, is peculiar to 
Oxford. Most Universities allow their students to take a 
degree in Economics alone, or with only a few supplementary 
subjects on the borderline of Economics. In Oxford, on the 
other hand, though a student can take a degree in Geography, 
or Agriculture, or Law, or History, or Geology, or Chemistry, or 
any of a number of other “ unitary ” Honours Schools, there 
is no degree in Economics as a single subject, or group of 
subjects. There is only “ Modern Greats.” 

The decision not to allow a separate degree in Economics, 
but to insist on combining it with Philosophy and Politics, has 
been in Oxford quite deliberate and has been repeatedly 
re-afirmed. No doubt, some who support this decision do so 
because they regard Economics as a base and illiberal subject 
and want to keep it under as far as they dare. But the decision 
is also backed up by quite a number of economists, who hold 
that, in the field of the social studies, specialisation has certain 
exceptional dangers, and that an economist is much better 
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equipped for his job, whether it be in teaching or in business, 
if he knows something besides Economics, and has learnt to 
look at the social problem more as a whole and in such a way 
as to balance economic with political and other human con- 
siderations, than he is likely to be able to do if his studies have 
been purely economic during most of his University career. 

There is much to be said for this view ; but it raises quite 
large practical difficulties. A good many years of teaching for 
“Modern Greats ” have convinced me that it is an excellent 
School for students of high mental quality and fair quickness 
of mind, but not at all satisfactory for the slow or the less 
gifted. The learning, up to an Honours standard, of three 
different groups of subjects, each wide and each needing to be 
tackled in a different way, within the limits of a three years’ 
course—of which some time has to go in passing preliminary 
examinations—is too much for a student who is unable to 
work quickly, even if his work is sound when he gets it done. 
The synthesis of the three parts of the School, which is supposed 
to be the essential point in linking them together, is apt simply 
to be missed when the student has to give all his time to 
mastering the essential processes and techniques of each of 
them. Nor is the student in practice much helped by his 
teachers in arriving at a synoptic view ; for he is usually taught 
each part of the School by a different teacher, or even by several 
different teachers, who are themselves specialists ; and he is in 
the main left to arrive for himself—or not to arrive—at any 
synthesis of what he has learnt. 

Yet I should be very loath to abandon “ Modern Greats,” 
and to go over to the side of the advocates of specialisation ; 
for I am convinced that, in the Social Studies, the synoptic 
view is of the greatest possible importance, and that many of 
the most jeered-at failings of contemporary economists are 
largely due to the lack of it. 

The difficulty which I have been stating is no more than an 
example of a much wider problem that confronts us in all our 
arrangements for the pursuit of Social Studies at the University 
level. We cannot, at the Honours standard (I am not now 
speaking of “ passmen”’), devise one set of courses for the 
quick and another for the slow, or one for “ high-class ” and 
another for “low-class” graduates. We have to provide for 
both together ; and the consequence is that, when we devise 
a course that is to our liking as a way of entry to a rounded 
culture, we find ourselves piling into it more than a good many 
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of those who want to take some of the subjects included in it 
can in fact absorb within the time they are able to spend at a 
University, or even hold in their heads all at once, however 
long they spend. It is no sufficient answer to suggest that 
what is wanted is a prolongation of the undergraduate course ; 
for I have not found that in practice those who spend four 
years over “ Modern Greats ” do appreciably better than those 
who spend three—or even, I think, better at all. The less good 
men cannot hold so much in their heads all at once. Perhaps 
this would be altered if we in Oxford had the system of a Part I 
to be taken somewhere towards midway, and a Part II to 
follow at the end. But I am not in love with the idea of 
prolonging undergraduate studies, save in exceptional cases, 
beyond three years. Where there is to br a fourth year, I would 
sooner have it spent in post-graduat' 7ork—provided only 
that such work can be a good deal bet’ organised than much 
of it now is. 

This dilemma—specialisation versus the attempt to arrive at 
a synoptic view—confronts us everywhere, and there is no fully 
satisfactory way of resolving it. Each University has, in 
relation to each group of subjects, to arrive at its own solution, 
considering not only the nature of each subject but also the 
quality and school background of the students whom it expects 
to be called upon to teach. In Oxford, I think we can afford 
to go on with something like “ Modern Greats ” as long as the 
standard of our students remains as good as it has been hitherto, 
and as long, to speak quite frankly, as there are alternative 
Schools available into which we can head off those students 
who do not seem likely to be able enough or quick enough to 
stand up to a School of an essentially synoptic type. What 
view I should take if I were teaching somewhere else I find it 
difficult-to say. My personal experience of University teaching 
outside Oxford is old: for what it is worth, I feel sure that 
“‘ Modern Greats ” would have suited only a small proportion 
of students wishing to take some form of Social Studies 
at other Universities that 1 have known. 

Have we, then, except for a quite small minority of the 
greatly increased total number of students who will be wanting 
to undertake some form of Social Studies in the future, to give 
up the hope of anything synoptic, and to come down on the 
side of specialisation in a single subject, or a unitary group of 
closely connected subjects? I sincerely hope not; for 1 am 
quite unable to believe that Economics alone, or any other 
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single branch of the Social Studies, affords a sufficient basis for 
a true University education. In the Social Studies, what is 
needed above all else is that the student shall get a preparation 
which will give him standards of qualitative as well as quan- 
titative judgment, and help him to weigh in the balance con- 
siderations which cannot be measured in terms of any common 
unit. In every practical judgment in real life, where economic 
considerations enter in, the necessity arises of putting them into 
relation to other considerations that are not economic, but 
political, or psychological, or sociological ; and no prescrip- 
tion of what is the right thing to do arises until these other 
considerations have been taken into account. It may be said 
that this applies to all specialisms, and not to Economics alone— 
that it is as true of the technician or the scientist as of the 
economist that he can never tell us what ought to be done, 
but only what course seems best from the standpoint of his 
own branch of expertness. But in truth the position of the 
economist is widely different from that of the technical expert, 
because the latter is always dealing explicitly with means, 
whereas the economist, however hard he may try, cannot in 
fact keep out of the realm of ends, and is continually offering 
judgments which embody valuations, and point to ends. To 
take the simplest case of all, the economist often defines his 
subject as the study of the means of securing maximum 
production for minimum effort—maximum total production for 
the expenditure of the minimum effort in producing each unit. 
But this in itself postulates a value judgment ; for can we say 
that maximum production is the end to be pursued without 
first assuring ourselves that it is consistent with good citizenship, 
or a happy and balanced way of living for the individual, or 
the maintenance of a healthy and assured relationship between 
man and the rest of the forces of nature? I am well aware 
that the economist may reply that he is as conscious of these 
limitations as I am, and that Economics has no mandate to 
travel beyond the making of conditional judgments, which can 
become the basis for rounded practical judgments only when 
other factors, involving other branches of the Social Studies, 
have been taken into account. That only makes my point for 
me; for what I am arguing is that the economist, in order to 
do his own work properly, needs an instructed awareness of 
these other factors, and of the unity of the Social Studies which 
their necessary presence in the practical judgments of everyday 
affairs implies. 
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What, then, is the remedy, if our students of subjects in 
the Social Studies would be the better for studying more than 
one branch of them, but in many cases are not clever enough 
or not quick enough to do more than smatter at more than 
one branch within the limits of the undergraduate career ? 
There is no one answer ; but there are, I think, several helpful 
partial answers. For the better students—the quicker and the 
more intelligent—where there are enough of them to justify 
separate provision, we ought to maintain the synoptic type of 
course. But there ought to be a much wider range of options 
than there is at present in “ Modern Greats ” at Oxford. There 
is no essential reason—only a powerful traditional reason—for 
linking Politics and Economics with Philosophy rather than 
with, say Psychology, or some branch or branches of Natural 
Science, or Anthropology, or perhaps Law, or any of a number 
of other studies. In particular, I'am sure it is unfortunate that 
there is practically no way in most Universities in which a 
student can, in his ordinary undergraduate career, link together 
either Natural Science and Philosophy, taught with a social 
content, or Natural Science and either Economics or Politics, 
or both. It would help greatly towards a clearer view of the 
underlying problems of the modern world if definite provision 
could be made for studies of these types—not for a single 
synoptic course, but for a number of alternative ways of 
arriving at a synoptic rather than a merely specialised view. 

Of course, any such synoptic attempt involves pressing 
less far in specialised study than is practicable when the 
student’s academic attention is confined to a single subject. 
But is this a bad thing ? From the purely vocational standpoint 
it may be so, or seem so, because of the very high level of 
sheer information to which the existing practice of specialisation 
has pushed up the requirements in a good many subjects. But 
I believe we should get better specialists, at or near the top, if 
the specialists had learnt, at an Honours standard, some subject 
outside, though not unrelated to, their own specialism, so as to 
have a basis for comparison, and for compound judgment. I 
think they would be better and not worse specialists if they 
had the opportunity, after this compound undergraduate 
course, of carrying on their specialism to a higher point in 
post-graduate work. 

I agree, however, that the type of compound course which 
I am advocating is good only for good men and women, and 
not for the lower ranges of the existing undergraduate popula- 
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tion—much less for the wider groups we shall need to bring 
into University education in order to get enough recruits both 
for teaching and for the administrative and technical posts in 
industry, public administration, the social services, and the 
other professions. For this much larger, but less quick or 
clever, group of students we shall have to look for other 
solutions, and to seek them rather in the schools and in the 
preliminary stages of University work than directly in a reform 
of Final Honours Schools. It needs to be appreciated, though 
it runs counter to much current practice, that the more a 
student is to specialise on one subject at the University the less 
ought he to specialise on one subject at school, even in the 
higher forms. The narrower his University studies are to be, 
the broader should be the basis of culture and judgment which 
he (or she) acquires at school. Given a broad basis at school 
(and no premature specialisation designed to fit highly specialised 
University scholarship examinations) it would be much easier, 
without overburdening the slower student, to weave secondary 
subjects into a mainly specialised University course, not on 
such a scale as to make a “ several-part ” School like ““ Modern 
Greats,” but enough to keep the wider vision based on school 
experience alive and growing. 

So much for the general question. For whom, however— 
for what types of students, and for how many—ought we to 
be planning in the post-war period some sort of course at the 
University, with some branch or branches of the Social Studies 
as focussing points? For vastly more than we have made 
provision for hitherto, and with a much wider range of jobs 
in view, and also with much greater attention to meeting the 
needs of students from other countries besides our own. To 
begin with, there is the whole problem of training—or, better, 
educating—the greatly increased number of teachers we shall 
need, and, besides teachers, the youth leaders, the workers in 
many expanding branches of the public and voluntary social 
services, the welfare and personnel workers in industry and 
commerce, the local government officers whose jobs demand a 
knowledge of current economic and social questions, and so 
on, through a wide range of callings and professions which 
need the services of intelligent and educated people of both 
sexes. I am one of those who believe that there is deadly sin 
in the existing practice of designating as teachers young people 
who are not old enough to know whether they will make good 
teachers or not, and of segregating in separate vocational 
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Training Colleges a high proportion of those who are to enter 
the teaching profession. It would, no doubt, be bad pcticy to 
bring all our intending teachers into the existing Universities 
without adapting the Universities to receive both them and 
large additional groups of students who will become recruits 
to one or another of the callings of which I gave just now an 
incomplete list. Maybe, in the short run, we shall have to 
found new People’s Colleges to provide for a large proportion 
of these claimants to University education, because of the sheer 
difficulty of adapting the Universities to absorb so large an 
influx all at once. But, in the longer run, we shall have to 
plan to raise these Colleges to a full University status and 
quality, even if it is impracticable to do so much at one step ; 
and, whether we set up new Colleges or not, we shall have to 
expand the teaching provision inside the existing Universities 
and University Colleges at an unprecedented rate, in order first 
to deal with the big post-war “bulge” in the demand for 
University education and thereafter to maintain the output of 
graduates at the higher level reached during the emergency 
period. 

In this post-war expansion, Social Studies will need to take 
an important position. Hitherto, intending teachers have 
entered but little into courses in the field of Social Studies, 
because the subjects within that field have been but little taught 
at school. Entrants to social service jobs have often taken 
courses in some branch of the Social Studies, but often only 
short courses leading to a Certificate or Diploma rather than 
to a degree. If there is to be, as we may expect, a big post-war 
expansion of adult education, and also of adolescent education 
both in Young People’s Colleges and in connection with Youth 
Movements of various kinds, there will be a greatly increased 
demand from these sources for teachers whose equipment is in 
the Social Studies ; and at the same time it is to be anticipated 
that many more workers intending to enter the Social Services 
will take full degree courses. At the same time, it will come 
to be understood that University courses in the Social Studies, 
interpreted in the wide sense in which they have been inter- 
preted in this essay, form an admirable preparation for teaching 
in Modern Schools and to a considerable extent in Grammar 
Schools working on lines less dominated than hitherto by 
over-specialised University scholarship examinations. If the 
courses provided by the Universities are sufficiently diversified— 
not in the same ways in all Universities, but with plenty 
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of varied local experiment—we may expect many intending 
teachers as well as social service workers to prefer them to the 
older disciplines. 

At the same time, there is certain to be a rapidly expanding 
demand in the business world not only for research scientists 
but also for economic and statistical research workers and for 
trained workers of University standing in the personnel and 
labour management departments, as well as in the executive 
branches. I come back here to my point that, in the Social 
Studies, it is undesirable to prolong the period of under- 
graduate work, but highly desirable to make both increased 
and improved provision for post-graduate studies. My own 
experience of post-graduate work in the Social Studies is that 
it is for the most part quite extraordinarily ill-organised and 
haphazard. I can see no sense in letting loose the average 
student of good mental quality who has just taken his degree 
at the end of a three years’ undergraduate course to pick a 
subject for research, and to spend a year, or a couple of years, 
writing a thesis upon his chosen subject under a supervisor 
who has practically no control over the subject chosen and 
only a very limited amount of time to devote to advising the 
student how to go about his task. I should have thought that 
most research undertaken by students at this stage of their 
careers ought to be group research, not merely supervised but 
positively directed by an experienced research worker and 
teacher, in such a way as to bring a number of students to 
collaborate in the solution of a group of related problems set 
to them by the supervisor, rather than chosen arbitrarily by 
themselves. No doubt, such a method is difficult where the 
number of students doing post-graduate work is very small, 
so that it is not easy to form groups for convergent research 
upon a series of closely linked subjects. This difficulty, however, 
could be overcome if it became the practice for post-graduate 
work to be done, not almost automatically in the University 
in which a student has taken his degree, but in the centre where 
he can find a teacher and become part of a group eager to take 
up work in a particular limited field. At present, a high 
proportion of the research done by young graduates is not a 
great deal better than waste of time, even if it helps them 
professionally by enabling them to collect B.Litt. or B.Sc. or 
D.Phil. degrees. Much of it has little real value, either in the 
product which emerges from the research, or in educational 
training to the researcher. But this waste need not occur, if 
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post-graduate work were better planned, and if there were more 
pooling of resources between Universities in providing for it. 

Post-graduate work has hitherto been thought of mainly 
as an immediate continuation of undergraduate studies for a 
further year or years. It has not been unknown, but it has 
been unusual, for graduates to come back for further study in 
a University after a period of work outside, in business or 
teaching, or in some branch of social service or public adminis- 
tration. It is to be hoped that this hitherto exceptional practice 
will become common in the field of Social Studies, as well as 
in Science and Technology. Many teachers, social workers, 
business experts, and other professional workers would profit 
much more by a period of continuous post-graduate study or 
research taken some years after the termination of their under- 
graduate courses, and designed to help them either to follow 
up some special branch of study useful for their subsequent 
careers, or of purely cultural interest to them in the use of 
their leisure, or to correct initial mistakes by taking up an 
alternative branch of study in order to enable them to shift 
from one profession to another. It is particularly desirable 
that those who enter the teaching profession should not thereby 
be committed to go on teaching for the rest of their lives, but 
should be aided, if they so desire, to get out of teaching into 
some form of social or public service, or into some quite 
different calling to which their attainments can be applied. 

I mean here something much more ambitious than a mere 
increase in the provision of Summer Schools and Summer 
Courses of the familiar type. I am thinking of whole years, 
or, where necessary, as much as two years—which is no more 
than is often now given to post-graduate studies following 
straight upon the degree course. The suggestion is that it 
should be as usual to take such post-graduate years after a 
period of service in a profession or business post as to take 
them before entering a “‘ gainful occupation.” 

A further aspect of University work in the Social Studies 
after the war will be that of extra-mural education. A large 
part of the extra-mural work done in the past by Universities 
in partnership with the Workers’ Educational Association has 
been in this field; and, though Adult Education may be 
expected to spread its net a good deal wider after the war, 
especially in relation to music and the arts generally, there is 
likely to be a rapid growth of extra-mural courses in the Social 
Studies, and it will be necessary to make much more systematic 
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provision for this side of University work. With the more 
general entry of Local Education Authorities into the field 
under the terms of the present Education Bill, a new set of 
relations will have to be worked out between Universities, 
L.E.A.’s, and voluntary bodies, of which the W.E.A. is by far 
the most important. It seems clear that this development 
ought to include the setting up of a considerable number of 
local Adult Colleges, on the lines of Vaughan College, Leicester, 
and that it will be highly desirable for such Colleges to be 
run, not as mere departments of the L.E.A.’s, but as largely 
autonomous bodies in which the Universities and the voluntary 
societies will have a considerable share. This will be fairly 
easy where the local College is to be established in a town 
which is already the seat of a University or University College ; 
but careful adjustments will be needed in areas where there is 
no College or University already in being. Stoke-on-Trent and 
Lincoln, which have traditional associations with Oxford in 
respect of Adult Education, are obvious examples. 

Extra-mural education, which has not been constricted by 
examination needs, has been a fruitful field for attempting to 
teach social subjects in a more synoptic way than has usually 
been practicable in University studies. The Tutorial Class 
tutor has been in many cases, from R. H. Tawney downwards, 
a good experimentalist in the art ot such teaching; and 
Universities, in adapting their courses to post-war needs, could 
with advantage learn a good deal from the way in which the 
Social Studies have been handled in W.E.A. classes. In 
particular, in devising courses to meet the needs of prospective 
teachers, social workers and public administrators, the methods 
familiar in such classes are often more appropriate than the 
traditional forms of internal University study ; and Universities, 
in shaping their new courses, will be well advised to consult 
with experienced extra-mural tutors. 

Finally, I should like to put in a word on the question of 
University teachers in the Social Studies. I do not think it is 
usually a good practice to appoint to teach these subjects young 
men or women who have just taken their degrees, or just 
finished post-graduate courses following immediately on their 
degree courses, in the expectation that they will thereafter go 
on teaching Economics, or Politics, or whatever their special 
branch of study may be, continuously for the rest of their 
working lives. I think teachers of such subjects should spend 
a period in industry or administration or active social service 
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before settling down to teach, and should acquire some 
practical working knowledge about the institutions which they 
have studied academically before they spend any long period 
in teaching others about them. I think also that it is especially 
important in the field of the Social Studies to make it easy for 
men and women to move to and fro between teaching and 
other jobs without sacrificing prospects of adequate pensions 
on retirement, or being prejudiced by having to start again at 
the bottom if they wish to resume academic life. This, however, 
is much too wide a question to be properly discussed here. I 
am also sure that in the newer Universities teachers in the 
Social Studies—as in many other branches of work—are 
habitually underpaid, and that there are too few senior posts 
and, what there are, mostly at inadequate salaries. It is some- 
times suggested that the underpaid teacher often gets his 
recompense in being also underworked ; but—apart from the 
prospect that he will be overworked, rather than underworked, 
after the war—this is very shallow thinking. The man who is 
continually eking out his income, because he has to, by doing 
odd jobs such as heavy examining, is unlikely to do any effective 
research or even to keep himself properly up-to-date in his 
own field. 

Under the new conditions, Universities will have to aim at 
being, much more than in the past, regional centres for the 
higher education of wide areas,*grouping round them not only 
extra-mural activities of the familiar types, but also local 
Colleges, Teachers’ Training Colleges, as long as they survive 
in their present form, and thereafter whatever is developed out 
of them, and other similar institutions. They will also, I hope, 
establish much closer links with the Technical Colleges and 
with Research Laboratories connected with industry. But 
these contacts with wide regions should, in relation to the 
Social Studies, take above all the form of using the economic, 
statistical, political and social departments of the Universities 
as agents for regular regional surveys of economic and social 
conditions, industrial prospects, the development of local 
government and of other social service agencies, and so on— 
orf, in other words, for the regular study of the life of the 
regions in which they are placed. A precedent was set when, 
a dozen years ago, a number of Universities reported, at the 
request of the Board of Trade, on the economic position of 
their regions; and of course Universities have served as 
centres for the carrying out of a number of important social 
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surveys. More recently, the Nuffield College Social Recon- 
struction Survey has carried out regional survey work for the 
Government in a way which would have been impracticable 
without the help of Economics and other relevant Departments 
in many Universities and Colleges, aided by extra-mural tutors 
working for the Universities and the W.E.A. in areas in which 
no University at present exists. This type of work, however, 
has never been systematically developed, nor are there any 
regular funds available for carrying it on. It ought to be 
regarded as part of the normal work of any University both to 
keep regular touch with local and regional economic develop- 
ments, and to have the equipment for making from time to 
time special intensive studies of this or that aspect of the local 
or regional life. 

This article has done no more than scratch the surface of a 
very wide subject. I have had to write of the Social Studies 
in general terms; and there has been no chance, within the 
assigned limits, of discussing the special problems of any 
particular branch. Moreover, I am conscious, as I said at the 
start, of knowing much more about Oxford than about other 
Universities, and of thinking instinctively too much in terms 
of Oxford conditions. I have tried to correct this natural bias 
wherever I have been conscious of it; but I am well aware 
that, for a balanced view, there enght to be a second article 
discussing the same range of problems as they appear from the 
standpoint of someone who sees them instinctively with the 
eyes of Manchester, or, Birmingham, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Still, for what my reflections are worth, here they are, embodying 
a belief that we must hold ourselves ready to provide University 
education in the Social Studies both on a greatly enlarged 
scale and in much closer touch with the worlds of practical 
affairs than hitherto, and also with a determined attempt to 
avoid over-specialisation, and to do all we can to send students 
out from our Universities with a consciousness of the problems 
of society as a whole, and not as mere exponents of a particular 
cconomic or statistical or other specialised academic technique. 
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RaAcE AND Po.itics In Kenya. Sy EtsperH HuxLtey AND MARGERY 
PerHAM. (Faber. 247pp. 125. 6d.) 
Empire IN Arrica. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. (Gollancz. 65.) 
HY all this fuss about Kenya? It is for the most part a poor, 
barren piece of country in the heart of Africa, with a population 
of little over three millions. Yet, as Mrs. Huxley says in her 
opening letter : 

“For many years this Colony has been a minor storm centre of 
controversy and discussion. The very name seems to send people’s 
temperatures up. Once the Kenya fox is out of the bag, away go all 
the speakers and writers in full cry .. . there they go, over the Manchester 
Guardian \eader and into the cheap editions of Dr. Norman Leys, slap 
through the editorial columns of the New Statesman and past the 
House of Commons at Question time, on and away, and running like 
demons till they lose him in a spinney of letters to Time and Tide... .” 

Why is this ? It is because, as Miss Perham replies : 

“That part of the British public which watches imperial affairs, 
has observed the gradual establishment in Southern Africa of a system 
by which a racial minority obtains absolute domination, political, 
economic and social, over the African majority. . .. We have watched 
the first similar endeavours of a much smaller minority in Kenya, 
and because the attempt here is being made in a restricted highland 
area in the heart of black tropical Africa, it has still less justification. . . .” 

Whether or not a white racial minority shall gain domination, or even 
be allowed special privileges, in the midst of a huge black majority, is the 
question which is hammered out in a fine, at times an exciting, exchange 
of letters between two experts. This is not everybody’s book. !t pre- 
supposes an interest in colonial affairs, a capacity to assimilate battalions 
of facts and figures, and there is a certain repetitiveness which can be tiring. 
But for those who know and care about these problems, the book is an 
excellent stimulant, written in attractive and scholarly style, the duellists each 
being well worthy of the other’s steel. 

And yet, despite all the brains, charm, scholarship and industry which 
the two writers have put into this task, one shuts the book with a sense of 
disappointment. It seems to have taken us nowhere. All the facts have 
been dug up—the past has been surveyed, the whole difficult land history 
of Kenya reviewed, labour problems discussed, the financial controversy 
examined. Deadlock follows the discussion on the past, and diplomatic 
relations between the two authors are broken off. They then resume and 
argue about the present, always coming back to the same differences of 
opinion. Finally they get on to the future and even at the end of the last 
letters they are unable to find more than a few meagre points of agreement. 

Of the two, Mrs. Huxley’s views (in defence of white settlement) will 
be less acceptable to British opinion, and Miss Perham answers her attacks 
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on the British critics in fine style. Mrs. Huxley believes that the settlers, 
with their extra skill and industry, have something to offer to the future 
of Africa. She seeks for a means to achieve racial collaboration, incor- 
porating the Europeans and making use of their special contribution for 
the good of all. She tries to put forward constitutional proposals which 
might make this possible. Miss Perham sees flaws in these proposals and 
understands only too well that as long as the Europeans have the views 
they now have, they simply will not work. Her own weakness is that 
she has very little to offer in exchange—other than putting off all con- 
stitutional change for a generation or so until Africans shall be educated, 
strengthening imperial control for the protection of the Africans, enlighten- 
ing public interest in Britain, relying on a broadening appreciation of the 
need for a regional or international framework which would raise the 
eyes of the people of Kenya above their immediate petty nationalism. 
All this leaves Mrs. Huxley impatient, and no wonder ! 

Yet it is easy to sympathise with Miss Perham’s dilemma. Ultimately, 
the problem is, do we, or do we not, want to have a few thousand Europeans 
in Kenya. Mrs. Huxley wants them there, thinks they ha.2a right to be 
there, and have a special contribution to make. She therefore feels strong 
in the defence she puts up. Miss Perham is less definite. She feels it is 
not practical politics to expropriate them, but instead of explicitly suggesting 
subsidiary measures which would lead to their dwindling away by less 
violent methods than expropriation, she seems to assume they will continue 
there but on a different footing. The settlers will have to be in a bad way 
before they agree to this, and no constitutional or other solution which 
would be satisfactory from Miss Perham’s standpoint could satisfy what 
they consider their rights. 

This seems to be one of the problems of history which poses a clear 
“ either—or.” Yet it is not in the nature of British political thought to 
recognise these drastic ultimata, and, however little many of us may like 
it, history will probably follow along the lines of Miss Perham’s compromise 
suggestions (education, development, etc.). Deep-seated economic -forces 
at work all over the world, and not least in Southern Africa, will necessitate 
the progress of native populations, and inevitably bring about political 
adjustments of their own. It will probably be a slow affair and this means 
that Kenya will continue to be a storm-centre of controversy for many 
years to come. In that sense, the inconclusiveness of this book probably 
represents the reality of the situatio.. We can only thank Mrs. Huxley 
and Miss Perham for having stated th ‘ssues so clearly, for having collected 
all the facts, and having posed all the questions. 

One descends with a bump from the expertise of Race and Politics in Kenya 
to the superficiality of Empire in Africa. There must be a great demand 
for literature on Africa if books like this are written and published. “ In 
the following pages the African territories are surveyed one by one,” says 
the author. “ From the survey certain conclusions will be drawn. None 
of them is original. ...” Exactly! The book is a rehash of the work done 
by more serious students. The proposals for reform have already been 
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voiced a thousand times, and in knowledge the author is far from being 
up-to-date. Mr. Campbell’s heart is undoubtedly in the right place, and 
the book is easy reading for the uninitiated, but it cannot be said to have 
contributed a single new idea or new piece of knowledge to the study of 
African problems. Rita HINDEN. 


Firm. By Re MANVELL. (Pelican Books, 1944. 9d.) 
OME 2z to 25 millions attend the cinema weekly in this country, 
some 80 millions in the United States. The other day I saw even 
three members of the War Cabinet attending a film Premiére. Why 
do these millions go to the movies and how and to what extent 
are their minds, their behaviour—patterns, and emotions shaped by films ? 
Do films form public opinion and is there any possibility of public opinion 
exerting influence on those who make and distribute the films ? Problems 
like these constitute a sociology of the film which still has to be written 
in spite of the voluminous, but hardly satisfactory, research done in the 
U.S.A. 

Mr. Manvell’s book does not, perhaps, claim to answer the questions 
which I have just put, yet he provides us with interesting material to build 
up those answers in patient research (by teams of research workers), or 
he may even suggest other and more complex and difficult questions. This 
review does not discuss what the author has to say on the film as “a new 
art form” in the first part of his book; we are here more interested in 
Mr. Manvell’s exposition of the film in its influence on present-day society 
which forms the second part. 

Why do our millions go to the pictures? Mr. Manvell quotes from a 
well-known book: Footnotes to the Film, edited by Charles Davy. “As a 
social institution, the cinema represents to a section of the population the 
peak of glamour, warmth and colour which are to be had there; there are 
pleasurable distractions ; there are comfort, richness, variety. The cinema 
is so often the poor man’s sole contact with luxury, the only place where he 
is made to feel a sense of self-importance. . . .” Escape from the dreary 
routine of our daily work is an important factor which attracts millions 
of cinema visitors. Mr. Manvell adds other reasons. Again we read a 
quotation: “. . . I am not alone in feeling this hypnotic habit-forming 
need for the movie. Sociologists, through the activity of social service 
workers, have in the last few years secured a fairly wide acceptance of the 
idea that the motion picture is a necessity, rather than a luxury, to the 
population. ... We are all familiar with the escape-mechanism theory 
as an explanation for this strange need. . . . 1 think there is something more 
involved than simple escape ; I think the need for congregation is there, 
the need to feel one’s self in a room with other folks, sharing 2 common 
experience ; and also a kind of religious experience in confronting the 
unnatural together with other folks. Something primitive, like what 
makes a bunch of savages gather together and watch a witch doctor.” 
Nor is this all. “‘ There is the factor which those who have recently looked 
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at Veblen will call conspicuous consumption. The need to show one’s self 
spending money for something that is not as obviously necessary as food. 
This is a secondary factor, for it cannot be operative in the screening room 
to which we are admitted free; so below this spending factor must be 
some really elemental, sensory effect of the moving picture. May be it 
is simple hypnotism. The hypnotist holds an object before the eye—some 
shining object, that flickers reflecting light. The willing subject keeps 
his eye fixed in this single focus... .” All this is interesting, though perhaps 
more suggestive than convincing. It is problematical whether the effect 
of films is adequately described by hypnosis, nor do I think that people 
go to movies because they are in need of congregation. I and many others 
go to pictures to be alone, or to be alone with someone else. 

Mr. Manvell presents us with ample material for discussion, but he is 
not able to digest his material into an all-round sociological theory of the 
film. He realises for example that a female picture goer may accept the 
manhood patterns of Spencer Tracy or Robert Taylor, so that “ she will 
be less adaptable to the exigencies of real male behaviour when she has 
to deal with it. Here the world of her own fantasy . . . will affect her 
behaviour for good or evil.” 

Mr. Manvell does not touch the problem to which Graham Wallas 
has already drawn our attention, why men living in a mass age are more 
readily convinced by visualizing things than by reasoning? Are our 
reflective powers declining and is the film not apt to increase the speed of 
this process ? Moreover, the influence of the films on emotional processes 
has—so far—never been properly studied, a fact which is not surprising 
if we bear in mind how confused and controversial our contemporary 
knowledge about the human being is. L’esprit a son ordre, qui est par 
principes et démonstrations. Le caur en a un autre. We have not learnt from 
Pascal’s wisdom. 

What Mr. Manvell has to say about the economics of film industry is 
more than sketchy. The relation between film distribution and film 
production is important and deserves a close study. The more firm the 
gtip of the distributor becomes on production, the stronger is his 
monopolistic influence. Perhaps nowhere in our contemporary economic 
structure is the conflict between /aissez-faire and state control more urgent 
than in the general set-up of the film industry. Finally Mr. Manvell includes 
some remarks on the various (and different) national film industries. Here 
he is not always accurate; e.g., Hugenberg was not a “ Nazi,” and his 
account of the Soviet film industry underestimates the extent of political 
control which is particularly strict with regard to import of films from other 
countries. 

Altogether Mr. Manvell has produced an extremely useful handbook 
for all those who want not to remain blind about the world in which we 
are living. 

J. P. Mayer. 
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